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by EDWARD A. SILLEM 


PERSPECTIVES ON 
CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 


LAST YEAR @w the pubili- 
cation of a number of interesting books 
dealing directly and indirectly with the 
subject of a great debate which began 
in earnest just thirty years ago, in 
March, 1931, “Is there a Christian Phi- 
losophy?” The whole story of this de- 
bate is so intriguing that it is worth 
telling in brief; indeed, it must be told, 
because, apart altogether from the dif- 
ficulty of resisting the sheer pleasure of 
telling a story that can hardly fail to 
fascinate many people, it has played 
such an important part in M. Gilson’s 
life that we cannot discuss his latest 
books without some knowledge of the 
course of the debate. 


THE BEGINNING 


The expression “Christian Philos- 
ophy” is very ancient, but not hallowed 
by the traditional usage of centuries. It 
does not seem to have been in current 
use in the Middle Ages, nor during the 
Renaissance period, nor during the sev- 
enteenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Nevertheless, and this is a point of 
crucial importance to our story, it was 


used by St. Augustine, though paradox- 
ically enough very rarely.. He was in 
fact the first to welcome the expression, 
and he was also one of the last for many 
centuries. He defined philosophy, in a 
very free and general way as love of 
wisdom, that supreme wisdom for which 
a man longs because it alone can bring 
him perfect happiness, and he looked 
for the true and perfect philosophy in 
the true theology and the perfect reli- 
gion. He therefore spoke of the Chris- 
tian Faith as the Christian Philosophy, 
for it alone can bring man lasting hap- 
piness, and he contrasted this philos- 
ophy with the imperfect and false phi- 
losophies, theologies and religions of the 
pagans. Two hundred years before St. 
Augustine, St. Justin Martyr, in his cel- 
ebrated Dialogue with Trypho, had come 
to the conclusion, after examining var- 
ious kinds of philosophy, that the teach- 
ing of Christ is “the only sure and prof- 
itable philosophy,”? and so far from 
renouncing the title “philosopher” when 
he became a Christian, he was the first 
bold enough to style himself a “Chris- 
tian philosopher.” Augustine’s expres- 
sion “Christian Philosophy” did not find 
its way into the vocabulary of the Mid- 
dle Ages, mainly no doubt because phi- 
losophy became identified in the early 





Schools with the Liberal Arts rather 
than with man’s quest for wisdom and 
lasting hapiness.* It seems to have crept 
back into our European vocabulary by 
stealth somewhere about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century. However, as 
early as 1667 a French Oratorian named 
André Martin (Ambrosius Victor) pub- 
lished an anthology of Augustinian texts 
in five small volumes under the title 
Philosophia Christiana, and it may be 
that the expression came to be used to 
describe the philosophy of St. Augus- 
tine during the eighteenth century. We 
have it on the authority of Canon Né- 
doncelle* that in 1825 a German writer 
by the name of C. J. Branis submitted 
the idea of Christian Philosophy to cri- 
tical examination in a work entitled De 
Notione Philosophiae Christinae, from 
which we are presumably safe in con- 
cluding that it was coming into current 
use in certain European circles about 
that time. Later in the century, histories 
of Christian Philosophy began to ap- 
pear, amongst them a small one by Oza- 
nam in 1885. A little later Sanseverino, 
one of the pioneers who did much to pre- 
pare the way for the Scholastic revival, 
published in seven volumes his Philoso- 
phia Christiana cum Antiqua et Nova 
Comparata. With the revival of the 
Thomist philosophy, and the resurgence 
of interest in mediaeval philosophy in 
general at the end of the century, the 
expression became more and more com- 
mon, and as the years went by a num- 
ber of writers started to use the expres- 
sion “Catholic Philosophy” as well. It is 
of interest to note, however, that neither 
Leo XIII in his Encyclical Aeterni Pa- 
tris, nor Pius XI in his Encyclical Stu- 
diorum Ducem used either expression: 
they both wrote of simply “philosophy” 
or of “Scholastic philosophy” when re- 
ferring to St. Thomas’ system; Pius 
XII, however, used the expression 
“Christian Philosophy” once in his En- 
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cyclical Humani Generis, 33. It appears 
however, that during these years no one 
thought of attempting to give either 
expression any clear-cut, scientific 
meaning: both were merely used as 
rough and ready labels to distinguish 
philosophies which could be considered 
to bear some more or less close relation- 
ship to Christianity or Catholicism. In 
practice a philosophy was often called 
“Christian” for the purely negative rea- 
son that it was neither pagan, material- 
istic nor pantheistic, though it might 
have very little positively to recommend 
it to a Christian. 


In 1924 Gilson published La Phi- 
losophie de Saint Bonaventure, in which, 
rejecting De Wulf’s idea that St. Bona- 
venture and St. Thomas belonged to one 
and the same pioneer group of thinkers 
who attempted to construct a philosophy 
standing, as we would expect it to do 
today, on its own feet and independent 
of the Faith, he first of all contrasted 
the philosophies of the two doctors, op- 
posing Bonaveniurism to Thomism. 
Then he presented Bonaventure’s philos- 
ophy as Augustinianism and Bonaven- 
ture himself as a man who philosophized 
from within the Faith, developing the 
while substance of his thought from his 
reflections on the truths divinely re- 
vealed by Christ and taught by the 
Church. Shortly afterwards he began 
revising his earlier interpretations of St. 
Thomas’ philosophy to show that it, 
too, has been developed from within the 
Faith, but on lines that differed from 
those followed by St. Bonaventure be- 
cause they were basically Aristotelian. 
In other words, Gilson was attempting 
for the first time to give the expression 
“Christian Philosophy” a precise and 
scientific meaning. The astonishing suc- 
cess of these early studies on St. Bona- 
venture and St. Thomas aroused his in- 
terest in St. Augustine, whom he had 
come to know from his reading of St. 





Bonaventure, and prepared the way for 
the major part of his future work as an 
historian of mediaeval philosophy. 


GILSON AND PORTALIE 


Gilson’s conception of Christian 
Philosophy, and of the Christian phi- 
losophies of St. Bonaventure and St. 
Thomas, soon began to give rise to a 
certain amount of criticism on the part 
of certain historians, notably the vet- 
eran Dominican Pierre Mandonnet. But 
apart from the trouble they were caused 
by the persistance with which they were 
assailed by groups of Suarezians, and 
notably by the Jesuit Pedro Descogs, 
the Thomist philosophers of those times 
did not stir from the peace and calm se- 
curity of the kind of Maginot Line Sys- 
tem of Thomism they had constructed 
for themselves out of a number of im- 
pregnable theses, and Gilson continued 
at his work without hindrance. Trouble 
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started, however, in 1928 when Emile 
Bréhier, the well-known French philos- 
opher and historian of philosophy at the 
Sorbonne, who was a rationalist and not 
a Christian, attacked Gilson’s new con- 
ception of Christian Philosophy in three 
lectures “Is there a Christian Philoso- 
tes Etudes in Brussels. He entitled these 
lectures, “Is there a Christian Philoso- 
phy?” and the answer he gave was an 
absolute and unqualified “No.” Con- 
sidering his question from the historical 
point of view, Bréhier agreed that Chris- 
tian theologians during the Middle Ages 


THE 
CLERGY REVIEW 


had made use, for their own purposes, 
of ideas they took from the Greek phi- 
losophers, but, he argued, in so doing 
they had not contributed anything at all 
towards the development of philosophy, 
so that as far as philosophy is concerned 
the Middle Ages were completely bar- 
ren. His handling of the question was 
plainly inspired by the principle, not 
explicitly stated but always tacitly as- 
sumed, that there is no affinity be- 
tween Christianity and philosophy: 
whatever it may have contributed to the 
world of human values, Christianity is 
not an intellectual movement and the 
Christian as such has no intellectual vo- 
cation. He argued in effect that, as 
Christianity and philosophy belong to 
disparate orders, this new scientific con- 
ception of Christian philosophy is an 
impossible one. Gilson’s discovery of the 
so-called philosophy of St. Augustine, a 
discovery of nothing more than a hy- 
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brid rationalization of a number of dog- 
mas the Church regards as her own; 
such a rationalization may have con- 
tributed something to the Church’s offi- 
cial theology, but it cannot be said to 
have helped in any way in the develop- 
ment of philosophy.* 

In the following year Gilson pub- 
lished his Introduction a l’étude de Saint 
Augustin, one of the fullest studies of 
the philosophy of the “Father of Chris- 
tian philosophers” that had been writ- 
ten for many years, which, with its 
theme that St. Augustine only philoso- 
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phized from within and for the benefit 
of the Faith seems to have stirred up the 
resolution of many to mobilize for de- 
bate. This great book has played as 
prominent a role in fostering Augus- 
tinian studies as the famous article on 
St. Augustine by Eugene Portalié, S.J., 
written for the Dictionnaire de théo- 
logie catholique, in 1903, an English 
translation of which by Ralph Bastian, 
S.J.,:/has just been published.* It is par- 
ticularly interesting to notice how inde- 
pendent of the Faith Augustine’s phi- 
losophy was in Portalié’s account of it, 
though he applied to it the epithet 
“Christian.” He held that his “entire 
conception of philosophy was borrowed 
from the Platonists” (p. 99), and that 
he borrowed from them even his syn- 
thesis of the triple role of God as the 
creative source of all things, i.e. “He is 
the source of the being of things, as 
their creator; the source of the truth of 
things, as intellectual light; the source 
of the (moral) goodness of things 
through his grace” (p. 100). This three- 


fold influence of God on created things 
was the basis of his threefold division 
of philosophy into physics, logic and 
ethics. Gilson rejected this “non-Chris- 
tian” conception of St. Augustine’s phi- 
losophy as a distortion of his real way 
of thinking. 


In the following year (1930) the 
fifteenth centenary of St. Augustine’s 
death was commemorated, and amongst 
the numerous articles written about 
him, a number submitted his philosophy 
to a careful examination as well as his 
ideas about the relation holding between 
Faith and reason, while a few com- 
mented on Gilson’s new theory of his 
Christian Philosophy. Among these ar- 
ticles four deserve to be mentioned here 
to show something of the difference of 
opinion expressed at the time. Msgr. 
Martin Grabmann contributed an article 
to Aurelius Augustinus’ which con- 
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cluded with the verdict that, during the 
last period of his life at least, St. Augus- 
tine’s so-called philosophy is really a 
speculative theology. Charles Boyer, 
S.J., in an article entitled Philosophie et 
théologie chez Saint Augustin,’ favored 
the view that there is an independent 
philosophy in St. Augustine distinct 
from his speculative theology; he 
pointed out that though he never mini- 
mized the weakness of human reason, 
Augustine never condemned it as vain 
nor did he ever slight it as positively 
harmful to Faith: on the contrary he 
welcomed it as helping a man feel his 
way towards and benefit from the su- 
preme Wisdom of Divine Faith. Maritain 
wrote a penetrating study De la sages- 
se augustinienne® in which he held that 
we cannot clearly distinguish philosophy 
from theology within St. Augustine’s 
idea of Wisdom, for both are necessarily 
intermingled in the Christian’s pursuit 
of perfect happiness for which he is des- 
tined by God. In other words Maritain 
favored Gilson’s idea of the nature of St. 
Augustine’s philosophy. He concluded 
his article with a discussion of the na- 
ture of Christian Philosophy in which 
he argued that philosophy benefits indi- 
rectly from revelation, but as it was con- 
structed by the Scholastics it was not 
built from within the Faith, so that the 
truths of Faith do not necessarily enter 
into its structure; theology remains ex- 
trinsic to Scholastic philosophy though 
it has all the rights of an external regu- 
lating Wisdom over philosophy. Divine 
Faith gives us the absolute truth and so 
provides an external criterion for judg- 
ing the truth of a system of philosophy. 
A true philosophy will inevitably be in 
harmony with the Faith, but as a philos- 
ophy it will be acceptable because it is 
true, and not because it harmonizes with 
the Faith. At home M. C. D’Arcy, S.J., 
wrote an article on the “Philosophy of 
St. Augustine” for the Monument to St. 





Augustine” in which he put forward a 
view closer to that of Boyer than of Gil- 
son in that he clearly recognized a phi- 
losophy in St. Augustine’s thought 
which could be set on its own feet, even 
if Augustine himself never busied him- 
self about it for its own sake. 


DEBATE WITH BREHIER 

This peaceful beginning of what 
promised to be a celestially calm ex- 
change of ideas suddenly broke into a 
storm in March, 1931, when Bréhier and 
Gilson debated their ideas at a meeting 
of the Société Francaise de Philosophie. 
When the two protagonists had given 
their papers the discussion was taken up 
by the members present, and it is inter- 
esting to note that Maritain sided in 
principle with Gilson, though he criti- 
cized his idea that to be Christian a phi- 
losophy must depend intrinsically on the 
Faith, and, strange as it seems, these 
two Thomists were joined by Edouard 
Le Roy, the enfant terrible of the Cath- 
olic philosophers in France at the time. 
Leon Brunschvicg sided with Bréhier 
against Gilson. At the end of the great 
debate two written contributions from 
absent members were read, one of which 
was from Maurice Blondel who was to 
contribute a great deal to the discussion 
of the problem in the near future. 


Bréhier followed up his attack on 
Gilson’s position with an article he pub- 
lished in the Revue de métaphysique et 
de morale for June, 1931. Gilson elabor- 
ated his idea of the Christian Phiiosophy 
of the Middle Ages on a large scale in 
his Gifford Lectures entitled The Spirit 
of Mediaeval Philosophy which he gave 
at Aberdeen in 1931 and 1932. Blondel 
published his famous Le Probléme de la 
philosophie chrétienne in 1932, and in 
June, 1933, the French Thomist Society, 
founded by Mandonnet, organized a day 
of studies at Juvisy so that they might 
consider the problem amongst them- 


selves." Two papers were read, one by 
Aimé Forest and the other by A. R. Mot- 
te, O.P. Discussions followed both pa- 
pers, and, granting that Christian theol- 
ogy has had a profound influence on the 
development of philosophy, they crystal- 
lized into an effort to determine what 
precisely this influence had been as a 
prerequisite condition for determining 
the exact meaning of the term Christian 
Philosophy. Van Steenberghen and other 
professors from Louvain who were pre- 
sent were anxious to safeguard the au- 
tonomy of philosophy, and they opposed 
the use of the term Christian Philosophy 
altogether. Though the majority found 
no quarrel with the expression itself, it 
was clear enough and became clearer 
still in the next few years, that Gilson’s 
ideas did not enjoy universal approba- 
tion. 

The debate now began to die down; 
instead of entering into a series of dis- 
cussions with each other, the two out- 
standing protagonists of Christian Phi- 


losophy, Gilson and Blondel, set them- 
selves independently to their writing. 
During the war Gilson published his re- 
vised Le Thomisme, and revised editions 


of his books on St. Bonaventure 
and St. Augustine. After the war 
he published his new work on 
Jean Duns Scot and his History of Chris- 
tian Philosophy in the Middle Ages. In 
1944 Blondel published his two-volume 
work La Philosophie et Vesprit chrétien- 
ne, which was followed in 1950 with his 
Exigences philosophiques du christian- 
isme. Blondel put forward quite a differ- 
ent conception of Christian Philosophy 
based on the radical insufficiency of a 
end of finding the truth in the highest 
questions of metaphysics. The limita- 
tions of human reason should lead a phi- 
losopher to see the reasonableness of 
looking to God as taking steps to help 
man attain lies beyond his own limited 
reach. He suggested that a philosophy 
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deserves to be called Christian in the 
measure that it prepares man to look be- 
yond the purely natural order of things 
for the revelation of Jesus Christ, which, 
when it is accepted by faith not merely 
elevates the mind to God Himself and 
the supernatural order, but also con- 
tributes much to the completion and en- 
largement of the mind on the purely hu- 
man, philosophical level. Blondel’s con- 
tribution to the whole great debate was 
by far the most constructive aiterna- 
tive to Gilson’s theory offered by any- 
one before the outbreak of the Second 
World War. Unfortunately, however, 
Blondel stood resolutely outside the 
closed fortification of the Thomist Magi- 
not Line of the twenties and thirties, 
and his ideas were never accorded the 
warm reception they deserved nor the 
impartial criticism from which they 
might have benefited very considerably. 
During the war this Thomist line more 
or less disintegrated, and an altogether 
more mobile force of Thomist philoso- 
phers were hard at work revising the 
whole interpretation of St. Thomas’ 
metaphysics. When, for example, Jo- 
seph de Finance, S.J., published his Etre 
et agir in 1945 we were presented with a 
Thomist metaphysics of being, inspired 
by principles Gilson has the merit of 
having tirelessly advocated, and it be- 
came apparent that in any future discus- 
sion of the nature of Christian Philoso- 
phy, certain Thomists might quite well 
prefer the theory of Blondel to that of 
Gilson. Many misunderstandings of 
Blondel’s philosophy must have been re- 
moved by the book of Blaise Romeyer, 
S.J., La Philosophie religieuse de Mau- 
rice Blondel which was published in 
1943. 


REVIVAL 


After a respite of some years, M. 
Gilson has returned, once more, to the 
subject of this great debate with three 
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books published last year. The first is 
concerned with the general problems of 
relating Faith with reason; it bears the 
title Le Philosophe et la théologie.** The 
second is entitled Introduction 4 la phi- 
losophie chrétienne,* and the third is a 
companion volume in English with the 
title Elements of Christian Philosophy."* 
The publication of these three new 
works was preceded by the appearance 
in 1959 of a new edition of the five lec- 
tures Christianisme et philosophie.’” We 
can say straight away that Gilson has 
not modified his position in the slightest 
during the past few years; his concep- 
tion of Christian Philosophy remains as 
he has expounded it in book after book 
during the course of the past thirty 
years. His assurance of the integrity of 
his basic principles remains serenely un- 
perturbed despite the criticisms that 
have been levelled against them. He 
writes now as a master who has risen 
far above the trials and difficulties he 
has had to contend with in the past, and 
without heeding the views of his critics, 
he devotes himself to the joys of sharing 
the treasures he has amassed with his 
friends. In Le Philosophe et la théologie 
he is writing what is to all intents and 
purposes a letter to his friends, his fel- 
low Christian philosophers, warning 
them of the errors of the pre-war Thom- 
ism and those to which he fell a victim 
in his early years, and exhorting them 
to adopt once and for all the golden rule 
of philosophizing always from within 
the Faith. Gilson’s life work shows in a 
most vivid manner that this question of 
what Faith has done for reason is well- 
nigh inexhaustible, and it inspires his in- 
imitable gifts as a writer today as 
powerfully as at any time in the past. 
Anyone who imagines that he might 
now be writing as a man of increasing 
years who mechanically repeats ideas 
which rotate effortlessly round and 
round his head as his powers of think- 





ing grow steadily weaker would be ser- 
iously mistaken. This book has all the 
fascination of a superbly written apolo- 
gia. Gilson argues that it is for the 
Christian to recognize the primacy of 
Faith over reason, and for the Christian 
philosopher to recognize that the rea- 
sonableness of the act of faith puts phi- 
losophy within the Faith he professes: 
how, then, can a Christian attempt to 
philosophize sincerely if to do he puts 
his Faith on one side? Just as St. Au- 
gustine had said to his fellow Chris- 
tians “Dilige, et quod vis fac,” so Gilson 
says the Christian philosopher ought 
to see the wisdom of the principle he 
puts before them, “Crois, et pense ce que 
tu voudras” (p. 221). Gilson bears wit- 
ness in this book to his own life-long 
personal experience of the rationality of 
the Christian Faith, which the corpus 
philosophorum in the modern world has 
lost from sight. 


THE APPROVAL 


The titles of the two volumes on 
Christian Philosophy are seriously mis- 
leading, for neither book is what its title 
would naturally lead one to expect. Both 
books are concerned solely with the phi- 
losophy of St. Thomas; the French one 
is not an Introduction in the accepted 
sense of the word for it presupposes far 
too much knowledge of St. Thomas to 
put into the hands of a student, and the 
English one does not give the “elements” 
of St. Thomas’ philosophy. Both books 
are concerned primarily with St. Tho- 
mas’ thought as we find it in the Sum- 
ma Theologica; in fact, they might al- 
most be taken for lectures mainly on its 
first eleven Questions. The one theme 
Gilson sets before his readers for their 
consideration is just that of the wisdom 
of St. Thomas’ way of thinking; in what, 
he asks, did this wisdom consist? In 
answering this question he focuses the 
attention of the reader, who is presumed 


to know his metaphysics pretty thor- 
oughly, on the essential or key princi- 
ples of St. Thomas’ metaphysics to 
show how they permeate all his thinking 
and make his philosophy as a whole in- 
telligible. The first point he makes, and 
the only one we are concerned with here, 
is that the wisdom of St. Thomas’ 
thinking as we find it expressed in the 
Summa lay in the way he did all his 
philosophizing dans la Foi, and that 
therefore we must learn to think his 
philosophy with him in the theological 
framework in which he set it of the rev- 
elation God has made to us about Him- 
self. The basic error of most of the pre- 
war Thomists was to forget that he pre- 
sents his ideas from a theological point 
of view. For example, we must consider 
his famous Five Ways for proving that 
God exists, and such capital philosophi- 
cal doctrines as his real distinction be- 
tween being and essence, as fitting with- 
in and deriving their meaning from the 
theological context in which they are 
set in the Summa, for this context is a 
part of them. Gilson points out that St. 
Thomas starts with the fact that God 
has revealed Himself to be pure Being, 
and as absolutely simple in his Being. 
From these revealed premises he argues 
that, as there can be no distinctions of 
any kind in God, there can be no com- 
position of being and essence in God. 
Having established this truth about God, 
St. Thomas then argues that there must 
as a consequence be a real composition 
of being and essence in all created 
things. In other words, St. Thomas 
thought in the “opposite direction” to 
that adopted by the manualists of an 
independent Thomist philosophy for 
whom philosophy is extrinsic to the 
Faith, and the Faith to philosophy. They 
try to prove that there is a real dis- 
tinction in creatures by pure reason be- 
fore they consider anything at all about 
God, and then conclude, in what they 
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call “Natural Theology,” that there is 
no composition at all in God. The Suare- 
zians find many difficulties in the Thom- 
ist arguments, when they are thus pre- 
sented back to front, which St. Thomas 
never experienced for the simple reason 
that he was thinking as a theologian 
about God’s revelation of Himself, and 
not as a modern natural theologian of 
what we can glean of God from experi- 
ence. It was from within the transcend- 
ence of the Christian revelation, with his 
whole mind on the supernatural myster- 
ies of Faith, that he fashioned his phil- 
osophical ideas, derived largely from 
Aristotle and Avicenna. With the aid of 
philosophical ideas fecundated by this 
contact with God’s own truth (rather 
than by human experience) he was able 
to penetrate deeper into an understand- 
ing of the nature of being and human 
knowledge than any non-Christian phi- 
losopher could possibly do. The Chris- 
tian philosophy of St. Thomas, like that 
of St. Augustine and St. Bonaventure, 
was the fruit of the lifelong efforts he, 
as a Christian and a thinker, made to 
attain what understanding he could of 
the truths revealed by God. 


EVALUATIONS 


What are we to think of Gilson’s 
idea of Christian Philosophy? Anyone 
who is interested in discussing this mat- 
ter ought to pause and read Canon Né- 
doncelle’s Is there a Christian Philoso- 
phy? which Dom Illtyd Trethowan has 
translated into English.** Nédoncelle is 
sympathetic to the theory of Blondel 
about which he has much to say for 
himself that is original, and soberly cri- 
tical of that of Gilson. Summing up my 
own reflexions as concisely as possible, 
I suggest that it is difficult not to be 
forced to judge Gilson’s theory on the 
following considerations: 


1. Gilson is plainly committed to 
the view that St. Augustine in the pro- 
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totype and exemplar of Christian phi- 
losophers, and the Christian Philosophy 
must always be what Gilson considers 
Augustine made it in the first place. As 
a consequence, he regards St. Thomas 
as basically an Augustinian in all his 
thinking in that he philosophized (as he 
theologized) on the principle Credo ut 
Intelligam. Hence we cannot say that St. 
Thomas ever attempted himself, or sug- 
gested that a Christian philosopher 
should be advised to attempt, the con- 
struction of a philosophy based solely on 
human experience on the lines traced 
out by Aristotle, even if he is to be urged 
to use the philosophy of Aristotle as St. 
Thomas himself did to explore the con- 
tents of truths he believes. Gilson hesi- 
tates about calling St. Thomas an Aris- 
totelian without further qualifications 
(see Introduction, chapter 2); presum- 
ably he would say that St. Thomas dif- 
fers fundamentally from Siger of Bra- 
bant in this, that for Aquinas Aristotle’s 
philosophy was engrafted on to an Au- 
gustinian quest for Wisdom, whereas 
Siger woulc nave nothing but Aristotle’s 
Science by which he was led along the 
lines followed by Averroes. The crucial 
objection to this view is that though St. 
Augustine did affirm the priority of 
Faith over reason very often, the pas- 
sages in which he does so treat as their 
proper subject our understanding of re- 
vealed truths (cf. Portalié, p. 116). Sim- 
ilarly, even granted that St. Thomas in- 
tegrated Aristotle’s Science within St. 
Augustine’s quest for Wisdom when he 
was writing as a theologian, it does not 
follow that St. Thomas deprecated in 
principle the Christian’s use of Aristo- 
tle’s Science as an independent natural 
wisdom. On the contrary Chapter IV 
of the second book of the Contra Gentes 
is typical of many passages in which St. 
Thomas recognizes the intrinsic value of 
a philosophy independent of theology. 





2. These three books must be read, 
and the concept of Christian Philosophy 
they expound must be seen, on the back- 
ground of the long debate we have out- 
lined, and in particular with our minds 
constantly on Bréhier’s thesis that 
Christianity has contributed nothing 
whatever to philosophy or to the intel- 
lectual life of man. Gilson’s life-work has 
been centred, I would suggest, on refut- 
ing Bréhier’s fantastic idea that Chris- 
tian Wisdom is unintelligible, or, as we 
would say today, that Speculative Theo- 
logy is impossible. In Gilson’s eye Bré- 
hier put into words what many philoso- 
phers of the Sorbonne and the College 
de France, where Gilson had worked 
most of his life, had been thinking for 
years. He has as a consequence been 
preoccupied throughout his life with the 
task of showing that the revealed truths 
of the Catholic Faith are intelligible and 
thinkable, though they are supernatural 
mysteries beyond all human experience; 
and furthermore, that of their very na- 
ture they demand, and have been direct- 
ly responsible for bringing it about, that 
Christians should think in a perfectly 
philosophical manner all the basic prob- 
lems of philosophy in the very effort of 
trying to think their Faith. Gilson’s un- 
compromising insistence on the abso- 
lutely exclusive priority of Faith over 
reason is to be traced to his anti-Bréhier 
plan of campaign which has led him to 
exaggerate the Augustinian theological 
idea of the priority of Faith into his own 
philosophical idea of the exclusiveness of 
the priority to be accorded to Faith by a 
Christian thinker. Thus Gilson’s basic 
thesis is that as Faith and reason are 
not disparate, but grafted one on the 
other by the power of God, the Christian 
has an intellectual vocation, and by 
God’s gift the purest philosophy grows 
out of Catholic theology. This leads him 
to the position of having to say that 
Thomist philosophy ought to be studied 


within or after theology, but not before 
theology. The crucial objection to this 
view is that Gilson’s Christian Philoso- 
phy so absorbs philosophy within the 
Faith that it is really what we call Spe- 
culative Theology, that Thomism is not 
a philosophy at all, but a system of re- 
vealed theology. The exclusive priority 
of Faith leaves no room for a separate 
philosophy. To this Gilson replies that 
he presents the metaphysics of St. Tho- 
mas from the standpoint of, and as a de- 
velopment of, the theology of the Bible 
as he found it interpreted by St. Augus- 
tine, because St. Thomas did not set out 
to develop Aristotle’s philosophy for its 
own sake and from within the Aristote- 
lian system as he found it, but to return 
to the original Augustinian conception 
of Wisdom conceived as the study of God 
Himself as He has made Himself known 
to us, and of all other things, even the 
Incarnation, as fitted within the study 
of God, one in Being and three in Per- 
sons. For St. Thomas philosophy was a 
by-product of theology; he did not con- 
vert philosophy into theology; he took a 
theological view of philosophy, and thus 
rethought Aristotle. To the further ob- 
jection that St. Thomas allowed that 
philosophy has its own methods and 
laws as an independent science, Gilson 
would reply that these are of little avail 
on their own; philosophy needs to use 
them not on territory which is treated 
as an independent and sovereign state, 
but on territory that is administered un- 
der the supervision of a “supreme Em- 
peror” for the benefit of his home king- 
dom (if the metaphor can be excused), 
and its status resembles that of the self- 
governing colonies whose privilege it is 
to serve the mother country. Thus in 
presenting his account of the philosophy 
of the great thinkers of the Middle Ages 
Gilson always follows the theological 
order in his exposition, God first and 
creatures afterwards, though he states 
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emphatically he is writing philosophy, 
and that, though he accepts as true 
statements he takes from the Bible, he 
discusses the meaning of these state- 
ments by human ways of thinking and 
reasoning. Nédoncelle retorts that this 
is not enough to safeguard the integrity 
of philosophy as a natural science, and 
that by making his philosophy intrin- 
sically dependent on the Faith, Gilson is 
in fact writing a Speculative Theology. 
Gilson would, I am sure, reply that he is 
not doing anything of the sort, because 
the truths of Faith do not impair the 
methods and laws of human thinking: 
on the contrary they fructify them. But 
the weakness of Gilson’s position ap- 
pears quite plainly here, for surely, to 
return to the terminology of the 
Schools, a science is constituted by its 
formal object, and to be fructified by the 
Faith, philosophy must first exist as a 
natural science with its own natural for- 
mal object. We can agree that once 
constituted as a natural science, philoso- 
phy may be influenced in many ways. 
by the Faith and to the extent that it 
comes under this influence a system of 
philosophy may be called a Christian 
Philosophy. This is the vital point Gil- 
son needs to make against Bréhier and 
it can be made effectively without in- 
sisting that, to be Christian, philosophy 
must be engrafted on to theology. Blon- 
del at least avoids these difficulties 
which, as I see things, Gilson has never 
succeeded in meeting. 


3. In Gilson’s view the Faith, trans- 
cending human reason as it does, none- 
theless implies a certain philosophy, and 
during the Middle Ages it contributed 
powerfully towards the development of 
Greek and Arabian philosophy as Chris- 
tian thinkers tried to construct the phi- 
losophy they needed in order to think 
their Faith. He considers that this phi- 
losophy was provided originally by St. 
Augustine, and in its most perfectly de- 
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veloped form by St. Thomas whose doc- 
trine of esse as the act of being enabled 
him to think of God, so far as it is given 
to men to think of Him at all, and of 
all other beings in their relations to 
God. Gilson does not see the task of the 
Christian metaphysician as consisting 
in rethinking St. Thomas’ metaphysics 
of being critically in order to face up to 
the challenge of Kant’s Critique and of 
Hume’s empirical analysis of our know- 
ing process: he seems to launch straight 
into philosophy, that is to say metaphy- 
sics, without attempting to make any 
critical study of our knowing powers on 
the ground that, as the truths of Faith 
are absolutely certain to the Christian 
and objectively true in themselves, we 
are entitled to begin with the assumption 
that Kant and Hume must have been 
making too much of a problem which in 
any case is not as crucial as modern phi- 
losophers seem to think. In other words 
Gilson’s idea of Christian Philosophy 
puts him under the necessity of com- 
mencing to philosophize with a solemn 
refusal to allow any system of philoso- 
phy to judge of the truth of the Faith 
by which he stands, and with the pro- 
clamation he makes from the housetops 
that it is for the Faith both to judge the 
deliverances of reason or any system of 
philosophy, and to use the metaphysics 
it guarantees to expose the radical de- 
fects of the modern critical philosophies. 
Even if we grant Gilson everything that 
he considers we as Christians ought to 
grant him about the exclusive priority 
of Faith over reason, and the nature of 
his Christian Philosophy (and I write as 
one who is not prepared to go anything 
like as far as doing that), it seems that, 
though it is objectively true that the 
truths of Faith pronounce judgment on 
all systems of philosophy, the modern 
philosopher just has to face the critical 
or epistemology problem set by Kant 
and Hume and face them on the purely 





natural level of critical philosophical re- 
flection. Surely a critical philosophy is 
independent of the Faith in some sense 
of the term. Hence the modern Thomist 
needs a metaphysics and an epistemol- 
ogy which are grounded on nothing 
but human experience in order to justi- 
fy to non-Christians the possibility both 
of metaphysics and of transcendental 
theology, and even the possibility of Gil- 
son’s own Christian Theology. Looking 
back over the story of this debate, I 
repeat, I am led to think that Gilson 
only pushes his idea of the absolute 
necessity of basing all philosophy on the 
Faith so far as to deny the necessity of 
a Thomist philosophy which is not in 
part at least dependent on the Faith be- 
cause of his preoccupation with Bré- 
hier’s attack on the Faith. We must re- 
member, of course, that Bréhier spoke 
in the name of numerous philosophers 
who thought and still think as he did, 


1. Cf. Contra Julianum, IV, 72, which seems 
to be the only passage in which he used the 
expression. However, the idea he used it to 
convey is expressed in equivalent terms in 
De Civitate Dei, X, 32 and XXII, 22. St. 
Augustine no doubt derived these ideas, in 
part at least, from the Alexandrian writers, 
notably St. Clement, who often spoke of the 
Faith as being their philosophy. Cf. A. H. 
Armstrong and R. A. Markus: Christian 
Faith and Greek Philosophy, chapter X, and 
especially pp. 142-152. This book was pub- 
lished in October by Darton, Longman & 
Todd. ix and 162 pp. 15s. 

. Cf. Dialogue, VII, I. 

. The expression was not in current use. It 
was, of course, used occasionally, and Gilson 
mentions instances of its occurring in works 
of Rupert of Deutz in the twelfth century, of 
Erasmus and of Calvin in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 

. Cf. Is there a Christian Philosophy? men- 
tioned in Section III of this article. 

. Bréhier gives his views in his usual forth- 
right manner in volume I of his Histoire de 
la philosophie, chapter 8: “Hellénisme et 
Christianisme, aux premiérs siecles de notre 


o Source: THE CLERGY REVIEW, March 1961, 
No. 3. pp. 149-165. 


not only in France but in every coun- 
try on the earth where Catholicism 
and philosophy meet. We can under- 
stand, then, how Gilson came to adopt 
this uncompromising position. What Gil- 
son ought to have said is that a Chris- 
tian’s purely natural metaphyscs can 
and ought to be fecundated by his Faith, 
because the Faith presents many truths 
to the philosopher, and even suggestions 
about ways of thinking, which he will 
find of incaculable value in philosophy, 
even if he does not go so far as to reflect 
philosophically on the revealed myster- 
ies of the Faith as speculative theolo- 
gians do in studying dogmatic theology. 
Gilson exaggerated in saying, and I 
submit in interpreting St. Thomas as 
saying, that the Christian has no meta- 
physics at all, or any metaphysics 
worthy of a Christian till his philosophy 
is so fecundated by the Faith. 


” 


ére.” This is the easiest of Bréhier’s writ- 
ings on the topic to lay hands on today. 

. A Guide to the Thought of St. Augustine. 
By Eugéne Portalié, S.J. Translated by 
Ralph J. Bastian, S.J., with an Introduction by 
Vernon J. Bourke. (London: Burns Oates. 
Chicago: Henry Regnery Company). 

. Aurelius Augustinus. (Cologne, 1930) pp. 
87-116. 

. Revue de philosophie (December, 1930), pp. 
173-188. Reprinted in the author’s Essais sur 
la doctrine de saint Augustin. chapter VII. 

. Cf. Les Dégres du savior, chapter VII. Eng- 
lish translation by Gerald B. Phelan. (Lon- 
don: Burns Oates. New York: Scribners). 

. Chapter V. 

. La Philosophie Chrétienne (Société Thomiste, 
Le Saulchoir, 1933). 

. Published in Paris by Fayard, 261 pp. 

. Published in Paris by J. Vrin, 225 pp. 

. Published in New York by Doubleday & Co. 
358 pp. 

. Published in Paris by J. Vrin, 170 pp. 

. Is there a Christian Philosophy? By Maurice 
Nédoncelle. Translated by Illtyd Trethowan, 
O.S.B. (London: Burns Oates. New Yori 
Hawthorn Books). 
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IN A RECENT WORK, 
Professor Gilson, returning once again 
to the notion of Christian Philosophy, 
asks that it be understood (in accord- 
ance with Leo XIII’s encyclical, Aeterni 
Patris) less as a doctrine than as a use of 
reason. This use, nevertheless, while 
safeguarding the autonomy essential to 
every philosophy, desires not to be de- 
prived of the light of faith. It is, Gilson 
says, “a certain manner of philosophiz- 
ing in intimate contact with faith and 
with the intention of serving revelation 
and its ends.’ And at this point the au- 
thor makes the remark that we shall 
here consider: when philosophy is illu- 
minated by faith, far from losing the 
character proper to it as a work of rea- 
son, it will be both strengthened and 
purified; for the authority of divine 
revelation certainly preserves reason 
from error and enriches it with addi- 
tional knowledge; and above all, more 
profoundly, the attitude of faith re- 
stores reason and somehow adds 
to it by the grace of Christ; in any 
case, faith makes natural reason, as na- 
tural, fruitful. Professor Gilson is not 
far from taking the position that true 
philosophy can rise and flourish only 
in the climate of grace and faith. 

Before examining the reasons that 
might undermine this last assertion, 
there is need to clear up a certain ambi- 
guity touching this very assertion. By 
faith do we understand the ensemble of 
the articles of the Christian Credo or do 
we mean the beholding of them, by 
which we attain them in their common 
condition as revealed articles attested 
by divine authority — what theologians 
call the lumen fidei? There is a tempta- 
tion to dismiss the question as a useless 
distinction. It might be said: there is no 
beholding by faith in practice which is 
not directed to a definite revealed object; 
in phenomenological terminology, here 
as anywhere, there is no noema without 


a noesis, no religious intentionality 
which is not intention and awareness of 
something. If then it is said that faith 
fertilizes natural reason, faith here 
must be taken synthetically, subject and 
object, habitus and articles, the personal 
acceptance of mysteries clothed with the 
authority of God. To this it is said: 
in the enriching action of faith on rea- 
son, is there not room for distinguishing 
those enrichments that are due immedi- 
ately and formally to the noema from 
those due to the noesis? It is easily seen 
that such is the case. For example, there 
are the articles of his Credo, objectively 
considered, which prevent the Chris- 
tian’s philosophic reason from certain 
errors. They are so many guiding land- 
marks by which reason is warned that 
beyond certain limits its deductions are 
assuredly erroneous. Or to put it better, 
that they have only the appearance of 
rational deductions; reason is at fault 
somewhere and reflexion is invited to 
retrace its steps. Similarly, the very 
articles of the Credo, at least when ela- 
borated somewhat by theological reflex- 
ion, can increase the treasure that is 
properly philosophic. For example, it is 
incontestable that the theology of the 
Trinity and of the Incarnation has con- 
tributed to the understanding of rela- 
tion, of person, of subsistence, truths 
properly rational or at least controlable 
by simple natural reason, but truths 
which would not have been perceived 
without such an external stimulus.? Con- 
sider how profitable and valuable to the 
philosophy of time has been the Chris- 
tian mystery of salvation-histery; it has 
been shown that if Christian revelation 
did not include a philosophy of time, at 
least it introduced notions that brought 
to light the narrowness if not the falsity 
of the Greek conception.’ In all this it 
is indeed the noematic aspect in faith 
which is formally acting. That is so true 
that an unbeliever, a mind deprived of 
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the noesis and the light of faith can un- 
derstand the meaning of the new philo- 
sophic proposition brought forth under 
the influence of the article of faith. By 
this is proven that the formulation of 
this new rational proposition rises di- 
rectly not from the noetic element, but 
from the noematic element of faith. 


But in other respects, it cannot be 
doubted that enrichment of reason by 
faith results from the subjective com- 
ponent of faith. We know that Catholic 
theologians are far from perfect agree- 
ment about the exact nature of the lu- 
men fidei. Is the grace of faith, the su- 
pernatural principles of faith, limited to 
an entitative uplifting of the intellect, or 
does it go so far as to exercise its ac- 
tion on the intentional plane of knowl- 
edge in such a way that the believer 
has a new cognitive modality, a truly 
new life of the mind? Thomist theolo- 
gians resolutely choose this second po- 
sition: whence they readily demonstrate 
that this new life of the mind will have 
its necessary repercussions on natural 
reason itself. But aside from the Thom- 
ist view, all theologians concur that 
there is in faith a certain presence to 
our mind, of the first truth that is at- 
tested, an impression, a sigillatio verita- 
tis primae, a mysterious communication 
of the Divine Word. This is a sufficient 
foundation for the fact of a regenera- 
tion of natural reason by faith. God 
present to the intimacy of mind can- 
not not act on it, to help it to be 
set right, and to strengthen it in all 
its steps. He sets it right: the be- 
liever recognizes that his natural reason 
is wounded and weakened by fallen 
man’s condition and that the light of 
faith will restore reason. Not that it will 
modify the laws of its own certitude nor 
even, directly, its exercise but it will as- 
sure to this exercise the best corditions, 
putting man in the most favorable spir- 
itual condition to recognize the laws of 
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his natural reason and to obey them in 
all sincerity without error. This is above 
all true of living faith, of faith informed 
by charity. Thus, all other things being 
equal, the Christian philosopher pos- 
sesses over the unbelieving philosopher 
certain advantages even in philosophiz- 
ing, advantage that are seen to flow di- 
rectly less from the noema than from 
the noesis, from a new vision, from the 
eyes of faith. 


FAITH AS SUBMISSION 

Making this precise distinction be- 
tween the two factors, noema and noe- 
sis, involved in the enrichment of rea- 
son by faith calls for deep reflection. 
But we shall not pursue this here. We 
should like to meet a preliminary ob- 
jection against the general idea of any 
possible philosophic enrichment because 
of an attitude of Christian faith. Briefly, 
this is the objection:* faith is an uncon- 
ditional acceptance of divine revelation. 
Such an act of the mind, composed of 
self-surrender and confident abandon- 
ment to the Word of God, far from en- 
riching philosophy or even simply sti- 
mulating its activity, can only dry it up 
at its source. The true believer re- 
nounces in principle and by his very be- 
lieving attitude what essentially philoso- 
phy is and the autonomous rational pro- 
cedures it initiates. He can indeed ap- 
pear to be a philosopher and act “as if”; 
or if he truly philosophizes, it will be 
with a bad conscience insofar as he be- 
trays the firmness his faith requires. 
Certainly, the objection would admit 
that faith, since it is the adherence of a 
mind, of a rational being, would be un- 
able not to create certain demands of 
reason. The believing reason will want 
to put some order into the different ex- 
pressions of the Divine Word, to organ- 
ize them under the aegis of certain ra- 
tional principles of unity. But this will be 
a reflexion of faith upon itself, an under- 





standing of faith, a theology, the ration- 
al systematizing of dogmas, possessing 
nothing in common with properly phi- 
losophic procedure. The objection will 
even concede that in the course of this 
systematizing, the theologian must em- 
ploy knowledge acquired by natural rea- 
son alone and appropriated from the 
philosopher’s work. But the theological 
use to which he will put these truths 
will remove their properly philosophic 
character; as St. Thomas avows, they 
will be like water changed into wine at 
the wedding feast of Cana.’ Formulated 
and accepted under the regulation of 
faith and in this sense affirmed in faith 
and, what is more, used to serve the 
ends of faith, constituted for faith, they 
will in the believer’s eyes perhaps gain 
in certitude and seem somehow to bene- 
fit from the security proper to his be- 
lief. But this benefit will be at the ex- 
pense of the loss of their pure philosoph- 
ic essence. Philosophy can be assumed 
by theology only at the cost of its own 
alienation. 

Thus briefly presented, the objec- 
tion carries weight only when viewed 
from that particular notion of philoso- 
phy which advances the objection. 

Philosophy originates in an exper- 
ience that Plato in the Theatetus has al- 
ready well characterized as the experi- 
ence of wonder before being: “this is 
truly a philosophic experience, this dos 
to be astonished; philosophy has no 
other starting point 4p,% directing it 
than this one.””* This is echoed in Aristo- 
tle: “By means of and through wonder 
men have come, now as well as original- 
ly, to the starting point which continues 
to direct their philosophizing.”’’ Prior to 
this experience, man certainly used to 
think but with a thought engaged, im- 
mersed in the being which is there, en- 
slaved by its object; he paid attention 
to the determinations of being but per- 
ceived only those determinations and 


their mutually limiting forms. He was 
awakened neither to the meaning of 
being in its pure reason for existing, nor 
to itself (namely, thought) as bearer of 
this affirmation of existence. The pri- 
mary metaphysical experience awak- 
ened him from this sleep. He is revealed 
as a pure subject, as a transcendental 
“T” irreducible to the status of object. 
And at the same time he discovers the 
objects and the world under their com- 
mon formality of “beings,” of participa- 
tion in a unique to be. And this double 
revelation is accompanied by a spiritual 
experience of wonder. Why wonder? Be- 
cause the being or the “to be,” in mani- 
festing itself, does not show its justifi- 
cation, its foundation, its intelligibility; 
it appears as alien. Consequently, the 
mind does not see anything before it 
without asking the question: why is 
there being and not nothing? In say- 
ing: and not nothing, the mind pro- 
claims the contingency, in its eyes, 
of being. This latter seems to bear 
no rational necessity; that is the reason 
for inevitably raising the question 
“why.” Thought is substantially this 
very question. When he becomes aware 
of this constitutive questioning of 
thought, man is raised to the level of 
philosophical and metaphysical thought. 
Doubtless, the question will be clothed 
by different philosophers with special 
modalities. Kant would say: How is the 
object of experience, generally speaking, 
possible? With Maine de Biran it will be 
enunciated in terms of subjective exist- 
ence. As a child he experienced amaze- 
ment at his own existence, and they say 
that the depth of his thought stems from 
the fact that he never got used to exist- 
ing. But with all metaphysicians we find, 
beyond such accidental differences, the 
same substantial anguish over being and 
before being: “Why is there being and 
not nothing?” From this anguish, from 
this ra$os, Plato tells us above that phi- 
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losophizing begins. But let us note that 
we must take the word “beginning” here 
in the strong sense of the Greek word 
d4pyy7, More than a departure, it is a 
ceaselessly acting principle: the pathos 
of wonder animates philosophy not only 
at its awakening but supports and 
governs it from beginning to and; or in- 
deed as Aristotle said, xai viv xai rd Tpwrov: 
it is because of wonder, today as well as 
at the beginning, that we can philoso- 
phize. Thus, philosophy unfolds within 
this anguish over being. A philosopher 
who would cease to draw from this ex- 
perience and cease to let himself be 
governed by this question, could indeed 
unfold concepts and set formulas in or- 
der, but he would have betrayed his vo- 
cation and failed in his objective. His 
sylloyisms would offer only empty 
forms, his pseudo-knowledge would in 
no way elucidate the mystery of exist- 
ing. Finally — and this observation is 
no less urgent — when confronted by 
the question: “Why is there being and 
not nothing?” philosophic thought can 
only seek an answer from itself. If the 
question as we have seen it, signifies: 
How is being rationally justified, it can 
also be translated into these terms: how 
does reason, i.e., thought itself estab- 
lish this being that it holds at a distance 
from itself? To put it differently, 
thought does not pronounce the meta- 
physical question without pronouncing 
at the same time its claim to penetrate 
with its own rational light the mystery 
of being. It is in thought that we find the 
key to this mystery. Every so-called 
light coming from on high or from any 
where else could only alter the philo- 
sophic enterprise. 


Now we are in a position to under- 
stand how, according to the objection, 
philosophy is incompatible with belief — 
which is essentially submission and ab- 
solute assent to the Word of God.* What 
is more, this is assent to the Word which 
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distinctly says to the believer that being 
“insofar as it is not God, is created by 
Him” and that God Himself is, as Crea- 
tor, not created.* Such a position ex- 
cludes, both by its form and content, 
the very possibility of philosophy. By 
its form: faith as subjective attitude or 
noesis is an act of essential humility. 
According to all that it is, it is opposed 
to metaphysics which is confidence in 
reason alone, radical audacity and proud 
solitude. With regard to the metaphysi- 
cal question, the true believer can only 
denounce, with the Apostle Paul, the de- 
lirium and folly of knowledge. He him- 
self stands “‘on the very firm ground of 
belief,” or according to another image, 
“buried in his faith” (Geborgenheit im 
Glauben).*° And this security which he 
experiences has its foundation in the 
authority of God that Luther exalts and 
which is for him a solid fortress: ein 
feste Burg ist unser Gott. By its very 
content faith rejects philosophy. This 
latter is essentially a questioning of the 
very foundation of being: “Why is there 
being rather than nothingness?” But 
since in faith the believer confesses that 
being is created by God, he denies by 
this very confession any further right to 
metaphysical investigation. “Whoever 
stands on the ground of such a belief 
can doubtless somehow bring up (nach- 
voliziehen) the question, he can parti- 
cipate in it (mitvollziehen), but he can- 
not truly interrogate himself without 
dismissing the believer that he is (ohne 
sich selbst als einen Glaiibigen aufzuge- 
ben). He can only act as if (Er kann nur 
so tun als ob... .).”” He cannot really for- 
mulate the question in the fullness of his 
questioning power nor in the anguish 
inseparable from it. His faith in the 
Creator withdraws him from the be- 
wilderment of metaphysical unrest. To 
sum it all up, the idea of a Christian 
philosophy can be only a misunderstand- 
ing (Missverstdndniss) .“ 





Such is the objection. If it had suc- 
ceeded, nothing would remain of the 
promising perspectives that professor 
Gilson opened out for us above. But is 
the objection valid? Nothing is less cer- 
tain. 


THE SCANDAL OF BEING 


Let us consider more closely “the 
question” which they say is the very 
essence of philosophy. It arises from the 
absence or incompleteness of the intel- 
ligibility of being. Why is the mind 
astonished before being? Heidegger him- 
self expressly provides the answer: be- 
cause if being is manifested, if there is 
in the phenomenological sense of the 
word, a phenomenon of being, this phe- 
nomenon brings with it no foundation, 
no justification. The mind sees the phe- 
nomenon but without perceiving its 
correspondence to the mind’s own a pri- 
ori requirements, without recognizing, 
at least immediately, that being is con- 
formed to laws which reason dictates 
with regard to the possibility of its ob- 
jects. The being is there quite simply 
in a sort of absurdity from which man 
is not sure he can ever lift it. It is given 
to us for nothing, without reason; it is 
superfluous, perhaps even for eternity. 
But to put it better, the source of the 
scandal and the wonder aroused by 
being is not in the fact that it is, but 
indeed in the fact that it is not what 
it ought to be. After all, the true forms 
of the metaphysical question is perhaps 
not: “why is there being and not noth- 
ing?” but rather, “why is there being 
and nothing?” — being mixed with 
nothing, act in composition with po- 
tency, as Aristotle put it. Here is the 
unintelligible, the absurd, the astonish- 
ment of reason, that being is given only 
under the degraded species of becoming 
and in the ephemeral forms sketched by 
fleeting time. In the universe and in 
man, in nature and in history, every- 


where — incompleteness, failure and 
death, non-being limiting being and, 
more seriously, evil gnawing on the pure 
substance of the good. The intellect is 
in some way proportioned to the un- 
limited Existent. If the latter were given 
to it or revealed to it, the intellect would 
be fulfilled and would recognize itself in 
it; no longer would there be any ques- 
tioning or anguish. Of course, it would 
still know amazement but amazement is 
not a scandal and it is not even a ques- 
tioning. Only becoming is unintelligible 
in itself; becoming alone is able to raise 
in all its piercing strength the anguished 
question of the why. 


Let us now ask how faith functions 
with regard to this question. Heidegger, 
as we have seen, claims that faith sup- 
presses it, and consequently dries up 
philosophy at its source. This must be 
contested. It is true that among the var- 
ious affirmations of his faith, the be- 
liever pronounces one about a world cre- 
ated by God. Under the authority of God 
as witness, the believer proclaims that 
finite being has its foundation and its 
justification in God: “I believe in God 
the Father Almighty, Creator of heaven 
and earth.” But let us note that the 
Christian believes in this divine founda- 
tion. He believes it, he does not see it. 
Revelation does not bring with it ration- 
al evidence. In other words, precisely be- 
cause the affirmation of the believer, 
“God has created the world,” is a be- 
lief of man (an acceptance on the basis 
of the Divine Word) it is not as such a 
seeing or an affirmation of reason as 
reason. Certainly, in formulating its be 
lief, the mind somehow grasps its mean- 
ing; it understands what is said to it. 
Otherwise, its profession of faith would 
be only an empty word, a sound merely 
striking the air without reaching the 
mind. To go one step further: Christian 
belief in God as author of the world is 
rich with a fullness of meaning which 
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reason, left to itself, could never attain. 
Through revelation we learn that the 
creation of the world fits into a plan of 
salvation: the human universe, Scrip- 
ture tells us, has been called into exist- 
ence by a divine design of love and 
mercy, by God’s will to unite himself to 
us in Christ. Thus, the believer confers 
upon his affirmation of the world cre- 
ated by God a redemptive significance 
and meaning that transcend the natural 
power of reason. But it is one thing sim- 
ply to grasp and understand the natural 
meaning of an affirmation and quite 
another to see that this affirmation is 
demanded by reason itself. Reason does 
not obtain a vision of the rational char- 
acter of the pronouncement, “God cre- 
ated the world,” by faith in God the Cre- 
ator. 


How could we doubt this? If in the 
very act when it is constituted, faith in 
God the Creator made reason as reason 
see that this is so and that God is indeed 
the author of the world, in this case, 
faith would suppress itself; reason would 
no longer have belief but evidence and 
knowledge. Thus, belief does not bring 
scientific knowledge with it.’* That is 
why the believer’s reason remains, in- 
sofar as it is reason, entirely unfulfilled. 
This wound inflicted upon the intimacy 
of the mind by being or, better, by the 
finitude of being, that questioning so 
justly called the essence of philosophy, 
far from being suppressed by faith in 
God the Creator, is maintained in all its 
strength and with all its painful de- 
mands. Not that belief will make phi- 
osophers of all believers, or that it will 
open to metaphysical anguish a particu- 
lar man who, until then, was closed to 
it. We only say that if such a mind is 
naturally and congenitally sensitive to 
philosophic restlessness and wonder, the 
fact of believing will not stifle nor even 
blunt in it this sensitivity. The question 
will have for him no less than for the 
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unbeliever its fullness as a question. And 
the effort to respond to the philosophic 
adventure with all its risks will have 
nothing about it of the “as if” nor of a 
“pretence.” On the contrary, reason, 
with complete sincerity, will endeavor 
to illuminate by itself the mystery of 
being, as it desires to do and ought to 
desire so that it may gain those for- 
mally rational certitudes that it does not 
receive as such from the Word of God. 


The preceding remarks concern, 
above all, faith as noema: faith con- 
sidered principally as content, as affir- 
mation. The light of revelation concern- 
ing God the Creator does not suppress 
metaphysical questioning. But it re- 
mains to be seen whether faith as noesis 
is not incompatible with the noesis of 
philosophy. The objection states this in- 
compatibility: the radical audacity of 
the philosophic demand cannot be asso- 
ciated with the essential humility of 
faith. Questioning and belief are “two 
existential modalities fundamentally and 
mutually exclusive.”** Between these 
two there is so radical a heterogeneity 
that they cannot peacefully co-exist in 
one and the same mind. We believe, on 
the contrary, that it can be shown that, 
notwithstanding their specifically irre- 
ducible character, faith and the philo- 
sophic attitude are not opposed in all 
respects. There is in the philosophic 
question a kind of humility analogous to 
that which characterizes faith and is 
perhaps even preparatory to it. And in- 
versely, there is in belief an activity, a 
real involvement experienced with all 
the affirmative audacity of reason. 


PHILOSOPHICAL HUMILITY 


First of all, let us consider the na- 
tural humility of the mind. We have just 
made it clear that metaphysical wonder 
can be taken in two ways: there is a 
questioning and a scandal arising from 
the finiteness of being, from the mixture 





of nothingness with being, from potency 
limiting act. Why is being in composi- 
tion with non-being? But there is also 
wonder, and, perhaps chiefly, amaze- 
ment: this comes, if not from the pleni- 
tude, at least from the positiveness of 
the manifested being. There is being 
and not nothing! But this original 
awareness of positive “to be” which con- 
stitutes the first act of the reflective 
mind cannot help being seen as an 
unveiling, an uncovering, a_ revela- 
tion. It is a gift that is made to 
it and reason understands itself as 
a recipient of a generosity. Thought 
exists and lives by reason of a mani- 
festation of being. Of course, it is 
insisting upon the total intelligibility 
of being, and under the motion of this 
demand, it will proceed actively to what 
is called the intellectual grasp of being, 
a philosophical penetration that it dares 
to attempt, thereby expressing its self- 
confidence. But this activism and this 
conquest are preceded by a moment of 
relative passivity and acceptance. In 
other words reflective thought recog- 
nizes itself as having been first intro- 
duced by a kind of gracious favour into 
the dimension of truth. We must even 
go further here and understand still bet- 
ter the kind of humility which consti- 
tutes reason. Being manifests itself to 
the mind, but at the same time, it hides 
itself, since, by reason of its finiteness, 
it appears as not fully intelligible. Para- 
doxcally it is not revealed without en- 
veloping itself in mystery. But this very 
mystery which reason springs forward 
to elucidate is for thought a kind of 
questioning, a challenge addressed to it 
by being. Our entire rational effort to 
understand being can be seen as an obe- 
dient response to a call. 


It is interesting to observe that of all 
contemporary philosophers, Heidegger 
is precisely the one who best clarifies 
this constitutive characteristic of reason 


which is receptivity.’* The question that 
he attempts to resolve is that of the ori- 
gin of truth in us, “that which in us 
makes truth intrinsically possible (er- 
méglichen), briefly, that which original- 
ly happens in us with the approach of 
truth, for this approach is an event of 
human existence.’** But before it is a 
thought (active) about things, truth in 
us appears first as a fruit of a permis- 
siveness (sein-lassen). Man’s part in the 
approach of truth is immense and yet 
man is not purely and simply its au- 
thor.’* Let us consider any statement at 
all: “its truth refers back to some pre- 
liminary event of the ‘manifestation’ 
(Entbergung). It supposes that some- 
thing is already present to conscious- 
ness, revealing itself as such, holding 
itself before consciousness across the 
threshold of some horizon, in the 
manner not of an efficient cause which 
produces its effect without the effect 
having been there, but in the man- 
ner of a norm to which conscious- 
ness can freely submit.’’** This pres- 
ence to our mind of an horizon of 
being that makes a being succeed in 
showing itself (sich zeigt) and have 
something to tell us — this is the first 
condition of the approach in us of truth. 
Heidegger will still say that the phe- 
nomenon of truth presupposes on the 
part of Dasein that it be constitutively 
“the wholly positive possibility, origin- 
al and transcendental, of holding itself 
open for the encounter with being or, 
what comes to the same thing, of hold- 
ing open the horizon in which the being 
can be encountered in its being.’"* An 
original event which gives to Dasein a 
kind of ecstatic structure since it opens 
it to the encounter, an expectation of 
being which is in it also a kind of pre- 
comprehension, since, thanks to it, we 
shall be enlightened and guided in our 
relations with things. 


To understand the thought of Hei- 
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degger on this point, we can compare 
the fundamental power he speaks of 
with what Kant called the relation to 
the object in general (die Beziehung 
auf den Gegenstand iiberhaupt) or, bet- 
ter still, with the “Iuwmen intellectuale” 
of St. Thomas, the adapted survival in 
Thomism of Augustinian illumination. 
We know indeed that for St. Thomas 
our intellect, although extrinsically de- 
pendent on sensation, itself introduces 
into the immanent object, into the 
“mental word,” a superior, meta-em- 
pirical element that it virtually pos- 
sesses as its own. There is in intellection 
something independent of the varied 
contributions from sensations, some- 
thing connected with our intellectual 
nature as its nearest source. This ele- 
ment consists in the intelligible princi- 
ples or, if one so wishes, the transcen- 
dental and analogical form of being, 
not it is true, as objective expression 
but as an a priori rule, as a formal de- 
mand. Far from sensible experience ex- 
ternally bringing us the first principles, 
it only embodies them in objective rep- 
resentations. They spring from the very 
depths of our intellectual nature: a 
priori conditions of objectivity (of 
truth) living implicitly within us, not 
innate ideas, fully constituted though 
latent, but dynamic dispositions which 
require a material complement in order 
to be established in consciousness. “The 
first intelligibles are impressed first of 
all in our ‘self’ like the vital form of 
a natural tendency. They then are ob- 
jectified in conditions in which can be 
objectified for us the form of a similar 
tendency, by revealing itself through 
connaturality in the very objects which 
the concrete exercise of this tendency 
unfolds.’”* 


EXPECTATION OF BEING 


There can be seen in this vital pos- 
session of first principles the Thomist 
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counterpart of that expectation of being 
which Heidegger says is in us the trans- 
cendental condition of the approach of 
truth. But on this point Heidegger em- 
phasizes an aspect that we here par- 
ticularly want to recall: “man is not 
himself the ultimate foundation for 
the initiative by which he projects 
around him a horizon for encoun- 
tering things.’’*? The ecstatic structure 
of Existenz not only signifies the going 
out of one’s self toward things, 
but more profoundly “the possibility of 
listening to Being, of letting oneself be 
summoned by Being, of being faithful 
to a call from Being.” Certainly we 
can call it Being only at the end of a 
long journey and yet this end is the 
point of departure for this journey, “for 
as Plato long ago said, we could not 
place ourselves en route for the search 
of Being if we had not already in some 
way found it.”** And you could better 
translate Heidegger’s thought by say- 
ing, if Being had not already found us. 
We have just recalled that the light- 
scheme (Lichtung) was traditionally 
used since the time of Saint Augustine 
and his theory of illumination to ex- 
press the communication of Being to 
the mind. But Heidegger observes that 
the scheme of “word” is not less happy: 
“the word ‘language’ can become a 
name to ‘designate,’ to bring closer to 
us the essence of Being and of truth.”” 
In truth’s approach by means of 
thought, it is Being itself which “is 
given.” At the origin of the mind’s 
activity we must recognize a communi- 
cation. “Es gibt das Sein”: “This ex- 
pression ‘Es gibt’ wants to say that Be- 
ing is the giver and the gift, it desig- 
nates ‘the essence of Being,’ the essence 
which gives and which yields its 
truth.”** And it is by refusing to be 
attentive to this original gift of Being, 
by refusing to stay close to the illumi- 
nation from Being, that man remains 





the slave of things and of current ideas 
about things, thereby preventing things 
from manifesting themselves in their 
essential being;** as it also prevents the 
emerging of his own true being and his 
own authenticity. 

And so Heidegger recognizes at the 
heart of thought a kind of taking hold 
of the mind by Being (a condition for 
taking hold of being by the mind), a 
favor received, of which the mind pos- 
sesses some awareness. Since this is so, 
it is difficult to understand his opposi- 
tion between reason and faith as an 
opposition between radical audacity on 
the one hand and essential submission 
on the other hand. Already in reason 
there is an authentic receptivity. 

Certainly we must beware of any 
confusion here that would be harmful 
to both. There are certain risks in trans- 
lating the radical disposition of reason 
into terms of philosophic faith. We 
might be tempted to go so far in this 
direction as to exalt reason’s receptivity 
to such a degree as to identify it with 
reason, and thus the receptivity proper 
to Christian faith could not be defined. 
Perhaps, even, o.ice pursuing this line, 
we might come to think that Christian 
faith, by its objective content, by the 
representations upon which it focuses 
the believer’s attention, threatens to 
stifle the call of transcendence and the 
“voice of Being,” that voice which is 
heard in the mind before any objective 
thought. We could then say of a dog- 
matizing and indoctrinating faith that 
it is no longer a response to the authen- 
tic Word of God precisely because, pre- 
senting itself under the form of a doc- 
trine, it would be the fruit of an activist 
thought, constructive of objects within 
our control and abolishing mystery and 
“the all-embracing.’’** To ward off these 
very real dangers we must observe that 
if the “voice of Being’ resounds in the 
intimacy of the mind, yet its language 


is only indirect; as our hearing of it is 
also indirect. The Absolute signifies it- 
self to natural reason only through cre- 
ated participations (whose index of 
transcendence can, moveover, be deci- 
phered only through this same reason’s 
activity). And in this mediate signifi- 
cation the Absolute creates in us neither 
a natural power nor an exigency to at- 
tain possession of God in Himself. On 
the contrary, we could show — and 
Christian theologians have done so — 
that there is at the source of super- 
natural faith already an immediate com- 
munication of God Himself, an obscure 
presence of the first truth manifesting 
itself.27 Therefore, only in supernatural 
faith do we find authentically verified 
the hallmark of revelation and of divine 
word and its correlative note of recep- 
tivity. To this we must add that reason’s 
reception of Being has nothing of the 
freedom that characterizes the recep- 
tion of the Word by faith. But once 
these distinctions are made, especially 
that of the proper receptivity of super- 
natural faith, nothing prevents us from 
recognizing in reason itself to a lesser 
extent the status of being receptive to 
the Absolute. This is what Christian 
philosophers and theologians do when 
they see in the natural and vital pos- 
session of the first principles a certain 
participated likeness of the uncreated 
light, a certain “impression of the first 
truth.”** All the more when they under- 
stand these principles as the form or 
specification of a natural tendency to 
the possession of God Himself. Accord- 
ing to the activity of the first principles, 
they observe it is to God Himself, to the 
possesson of Him, that our natural rea- 
son tends; a conditional and inefficacious 
yet nonetheless real natural desire for 
the beatific vision. Consequently, by 
this attraction which God exercises in 
the mind’s depth and of which reason 
has succeeded in becoming aware, rea- 
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son possesses and recognizes its original 
condition as a receptive faculty. It real- 
izes that it is already “patiens divina.””* 
And it is because of this structural pas- 
sivity that man is open to and somewhat 
prepared for the supernatural passivity 
to which he must surrender when he 
receives the beatific vision and its in- 
ceptive stage of faith. This is so true 
that, without the dimly perceived ex- 
perience of divine action in reason as 
such, the supernatural gift of the im- 
mediate presence of transcendence could 
not take place in man. 

We see then that the note of hu- 
mility, said to be so distinctive of faith, 
is not so special to it that nothing analo- 
gous, no prelude, is found in reason it- 
self. It is true that reason is a radical 
questioning, but this questioning takes 
place only within a rational faculty 
which is itself fundamentally humble 
and receptive. And we are not author- 
ized to claim that the noesis of faith by 
its essentially receptive character is en- 


tirely heterogeneous to philosophical no- 
esis and excludes at the very outset its 
presence and fulfilment. 


But neither is positive audacity so 
peculiar to reason that nothing of it is 
found in the noesis of faith. Reason’s 
audacity consists in its claim to pene- 
trate with its own rational light the 
mystery of being. Whatever the efforts 
needed to show a certain character of 
humility immanent to reason, there is 
no difficulty about the present point. 
Reason’s longing to answer by its own 
power the question, what is being?, and 
the different historical attempts at an- 
swers — all this is immediately obvious. 
On the contrary, faith’s attitude con- 
sists in a pure acceptance by the mind 
of the Divine Word. It is, essentially, in 
God’s authority that the believer has 
confidence. Here the objection comes 
off best: it will concede that the com- 
patibility of a certain humility on the 
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part of reason with that of faith has 
been shown, but the noesis of reason 
is still characterized by a conquering 
audacity totally foreign to faith and of 
which faith is even in some way the 
rejection. But we can show here also 
that the objection is more apparent than 
real. 


REASON’S ROLE 


Of course, in faith man submits to 
the authority of God revealing, but this 
authority does not exercise such a con- 
trol over the mind that it imposes on 
it an attitude of pure passivity. Sub- 
mission, certainly, but active submission 
in which the believer uses all the daunt- 
lessness of reason. It is a case of his 
recognizing the revelation of God in his 
special works, the history of Israel and 
the human reality of Jesus Christ, and 
of acknowledging in them the action of 
God. But if it is true that this acknowl- 
edgement can be accomplished only in 
the supernatural light of faith — the 
specific function of which we shall later 
describe — we must note that the pure- 
ly natural light of reason is also exer- 
cised here. There is no genuine belief 
that does not involve as a condition (a 
condition always realized) an affirma- 
tion, an existential judgment pronounced 
on the divine action, a judgment in 
which we relate this action to the mind’s 
a priori requirements about the possi- 
bility of being, to acknowledge that the 
action meets and satisfies these require- 
ments. What is more, the adherence of 
faith decidedly includes a reference to 
the Absolute, vitally affirmed by the 
mind. When by faith we proclaim, “it 
is God who speaks in Jesus Christ,” we 
relate this Word to the Absolute already 
inscribed in us, we proclaim that the 
Word truly corresponds to the char- 
acteristics of a God whose existence we 
naturally affirm. We recognize God as 
God, as the God of whom we are already 





in some way the living image. And it 
is thanks to this relationship to God 
living in us that the God of Revelation 
and of faith takes on meaning for us 
and becomes our truth. In other words, 
there is no possible adherence to re- 
vealed theology without the exercise of 
a natural theology. Without doubt, the 
latter need not be made explicit; it is 
not required that we are reflectively 
aware of it; still less is it necessary that 
it should be previously somehow thema- 
tized as philosophy or as organized ra- 
tional knowledge; but it must be first 
of all experienced implicitly by our rea- 
son; otherwise, the affirmation of the 
revealed God would have no meaning 
for us and would not be truly ours. 
Karl Barth has an objection here. There 
is, he says, in faith a miracle of revela- 
tion and of grace, and it is this miracle 
that takes hold of and makes subject 
the mind, thereby conferring upon it 
the true meaning of the word God, a 
meaning until then completely unknown. 
Calling in a miracle solves nothing. The 
question simply returns in this form: 
how can we proclaim that our faith is 
the result of a miracle, of an action of 
God (and not our human arbitrary de- 
cision) without relating it to God-ex- 
perienced. “Outside of a natural knowl- 
edge of God (however implicit it may 
remain) we should have no principle by 
which to judge, which would allow us 
truly to establish the fact that there is 
a divine revelation in history; nothing 
would authorize us to affirm that the 
God of the Bible is indeed our God.” 
Thus in the noesis of faith, the mind 
does not recognize divine revelation 
without referring it to its own constitu- 
tive requirements, to its total natural 
reaction to being, nay, even to its nat- 
ural apprehension of absolute Being.* 
Faith, the Spirit’s work in us, implies 
the collaboration of our reason, thanks 
to which its meaning, freely given 


though it be by grace, does not remain 
extrinsic to us, but becomes our mean- 
ing and constitutes our truth. On the 
whole, Protestant theology inclines to 
misunderstand these rational bases of 
Christian faith. And it is perhaps in 
relation to the Protestant conception 
of faith that Heidegger has absolutely 
separated — wrongly — the existential 
mode of faith from that of reason. 


These views on reason’s involve- 
ment in the adherence of faith allow us 
to discover the ultimate roots of the- 
ology, understood as a methodical and 
organized rational reflection on the con- 
tent of revelation. In the act of faith, 
we would say, the mind does not obey 
revelation without having first related 
it to the mind’s natural requirements. 
But what is true of the arrival of faith 
goes also for its preservation and its 
development within the mind. The same 
rational requirements, after being im- 
posed upon the genesis of faith, continue 
to prevail. They are applied to the con- 
tent of the Word of God, they stir up in 
the mind the need to bring out, as far 
as possible, the human intelligibility of 
this Word; they especially call upon the 
mind to show the coherence of faith. 
In the genesis of faith the God of revela- 
tion has necessarily appeared as satisfy- 
ing the natural quest for now, in the 
theological development of faith, the 
revelation must appear as satisfying the 
quest for unity. In other words, be- 
cause faith is the act of a rational 
being, it aspires to the fullest intelligi- 
bility, to all the truth and all the unity 
ascertainable on the level of reason. 
From the time of the first adherence by 
faith, reason declares a certain con- 
formity of the Word to its own norms; 
it proclaims that revelation obeys the 
demands that reason dictates to reality. 
In this way reason pursues and prolongs 
its demands. It asks that revealed reali- 
ty be clarified by analogies from nature 
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(nature interpreted by reason); that it 
show the harmony of its parts at least 
in its most suprarational dogmas — we 
have the mystery of the Trinity in mind 
— to show that arguments of contradic- 
tion are not valid. Theology as a science 
arises for this prolonged quest. Faith 
and reason thus make up in the be- 
liever’s mind a sort of symbiosis. At 
the interior of the latter it is the 
properly rational element which calls 
for and demands theology as a sci- 
ence; the formally supernatural ele- 
ment of faith in its turn calls for 
mystical experience and its consumma- 
tion in the intuitive vision of God. Con- 
sequently, the noesis of faith is not ab- 
solutely foreign, as is claimed, to the 
basic audacity of reason. It exists only 
in the implicit and latent exercise of 
such audacity. 


NOT FLESH AND BLOOD 


Thus formulated, however, our con- 
clusion lacks a certain desirable rigor. 
By dint of emphasizing reason’s involve- 
ment in faith we risk confusing one with 
the other. It is important to eliminate 
all equivocation and point out the spe- 
cific character of belief. Faith is essen- 
tially submission to God, an agreement 
to rely, (in order to possess the ultimate 
truth) not on rational evidence, not on 
the mind’s conquests, but on the pure 
testimony of the Divine Word. To be- 
lieve is to recognize and proclaim the 
existence of a “beyond” of our imma- 
nent world, a beyond which is the place 
of our true fulfilment. To believe is 
above all — and this must be specially 
emphasized — to motivate that recog- 
nition not by the conclusions of a ra- 
tional investigation (even if this does 
play a part in the genesis of faith as a 
preliminary condition) but by a mys- 
terious communication of self that the 
beyond makes to us. To believe is to 
affirm something for the pure interi- 
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orized motive of the “authority of God 
revealing.” To this motivation faith 
owes its proper status or belief, as a 
religious act that is both unitive and 
theological. It is this that allows the 
mind to live already, inchoatively, with 
the life of God, to know no longer by 
evidence and by its own counsel, but by 
participation in the divine knowledge 
itself. It is true that the faith we are 
describing scarcely constitutes only 
what has been called a “general ac- 
ceptance of the supernatural.”** Now, 
Christian faith is definite assent to 
the doctrine externally proposed by 
the Church with the divine guaran- 
tee. Yet this very assent is conceived 
by Christian sources as a theological 
act, as a judgment whose proper mo- 
tivitation is not appropriated from ra- 
tional argumentation. “Blessed are you, 
Simon Bar Jona! For you accept revela- 
tion not from flesh and blood, but from 
my Father who is in heaven.” (Mt. 
16:17) This saying of the Lord, which 
is echoed in many other texts of Scrip- 
ture and Tradition (recall the Pauline 
doctrine on confessing Christ “in the 
Spirit”), points not simply to the gen- 
eral acceptance of the supernatural but 
to the definite confession of the Chris- 
tian Credo, or at least to one of its ma- 
jor dogmas: the Messiahship or even 
the divine Sonship of Jesus Christ. It is 
this dogmatic and doctrinal faith that is 
said to have as its formal reason, not 
a dialectic of natural reason (flesh and 
blood), but the Father’s interior action, 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
the deliberately Christian assent does 
not come up to the condition of religious 
“belief” if it is not itself assumed and 
animated by the motivation which we 
have seen was motivation for the ac- 
ceptance of the supernatural in gen- 
eral. There is no authentically Chris- 
tian profession of faith which does 
not depend upon an intimate commu- 





nication of the Word. Thomist theolo- 
gians add, always on the basis of 
Scripture, that this communication 
takes place under the form of an 
attraction exercised by God Himself (Jn. 
6:44. No one can come to me unless my 
Father who has sent me draw him), 
under the form of an infused invitation 
to establish with the Beyond ties of in- 
timacy such as the Christian message 
announces. And with these same theo- 
logians we must go so far as to say that 
the recognition of the divine testimony 
in favor of the message, insofar as 
this testimony is embodied in exterior 
signs of credibility and is offered to the 
interpretation of our reason, in no way 
enters into the formal motivation of 
faith.* This rational recognition can be 
and actually is the foundation for the 
judgment of credibility; it does not 
bind the adhesion of faith, stictly 


speaking. Certainly, some theologians 
hold a different opinion, and the Magis- 
terium here allows liberty; the formal 


motive of faith is the divine testimony, 
but the latter is made known to the 
Christian, they say, only in the signs 
presented for reason’s deciphering. But 
we can hold with the Thomists that this 
opinion threatens the religious and theo- 
logical character of faith that the 
sources call for. If adherence to Chris- 
tian dogma is based in any measure 
whatever on the rational discernment 
of the Word in signs or rational, you 
might as well say that the profession 
of Christian faith is nothing other 
than an act of reason. The Chris- 
tian would then base his faith on 
the fact of his rational perception 
of proofs. He would believe, moti- 
vated by an argumentation evalu- 
ated by his reason. In fact, he would 
not believe; he would see, or at least, 
have confidence only in his own wisdom. 
To avoid this pitfall of their system, 
certain theologians, it is true, invoke 


here the supernatural light of grace. 
They say that the rational grasp of 
proofs is not morally possible without 
the Spirit’s illumination. What is more, 
they add, this grasp does not demand 
explicit reasoning. Let us understand it 
as a spontaneous and immediate infer- 
ence, a sort of supernatural intuition of 
the fact of revelation. But these pallia- 
tives are of no help to them; it is still 
true in their system that supernatural 
light only intervenes to make possible 
the rational perception of the motives 
of credibility, to furnish to reason the 
capacity for grasping proofs and for 
thinking up arguments. And if the in- 
ference is immediate, it nevertheless be- 
longs to an order of science and not to 
the order of religious activity. Thus, 
despite this tortuous point about the 
Spirit’s illumination and despite the re- 
course to “intuition” these theologians 
offer a conception of Christian Faith 
which makes of it a simple rational con- 
viction. They do not succeed in distin- 
guishing faith and reason, in assuring 
faith the theological status that the 
sources attribute to it. 


This brief review of the Thomist 
theology of faith was necessary to in- 
sure the specific character of belief and 
of reason. But having said this, we can 
return safely to the points raised previ- 
ously, with the added advantage of be- 
ing able to give them a more precise ex- 
pression. We said above that the exer- 
cise of Christian faith involves reason’s 
full power of affirmation; we have even 
gone so far as to admit that reason ex- 
ercises a certain judicial function with 
regard to the fact and the content of 
revelation. All that remains true despite 
anything we have just said regarding 
the specific character of belief. How- 
ever, we now know that faith, consid- 
ered formally and in itself, is in no case 
a synthetic judgment held together by 
proofs. If then we continue, as we 
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should, to speak of an involvement of 
reason in faith, we understand it of 
faith, not considered formally, but only 
concretely and integrally. Although 
faith is not motivated formally by argu- 
ments from reason, there is no adher- 
ence by faith, no exercise of the virtue 
of faith, that is not effected without at 
least a preliminary rational affirmation 
of credibility. And in particular, there 
is no belief in the fact of revelation 
(“God has spoken’) which does not 
imply, not as its form but as its trans- 
cendental condition, the natural vital 
affirmation of God, and which does not 
refer to this natural affirmation. Brief- 
ly, reason’s assertive audacity does not 
enter into the formal noesis but indeed 
into the concrete noesis of faith, or, if 
one prefers, into the condition of its 
exercise. And that is sufficient for main- 
taining that a true critique of faith (and 
by that we understand precisely a 
knowledge of the a priori conditions of 
supernatural faith) demands, to be fully 
structured, a critique of reason itself. 
Since the act of faith cannot be placed 
without exercising our natural response 
to being, and even our natural affirma- 
tion of God, we cannot clarify its in- 
trinsic constitution without clarifying 
the meaning and the foundations of this 
natural affirmation. This is to say that 
the theologian cannot get along without 
philosophy. To complete his own task, 
he needs the philosopher’s reflection. 
And let us note, this recourse to phi- 
losophy has not here showed up as 
necessary because of the noema, that is 
to say because of faith, of the rational 
organization of revealed data (although 
here also philosophy is indispensable to 
the theologian), but because of the noe- 
sis of supernatural faith. It is to define 
adequately the status of this noesis that 
the theologian must institute a critique 
of reason. 
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To summarize: we do not think 
that faith and philosophy are two mu- 
tually exclusive existential modalities. 
Neither by its noematic content nor by 
its noetic status is faith incompatible 
no sense does it threaten the authen- 
ticity of any philosophy the believer 
may have. The threat is so much the 
with metaphysical questioning, and in 
less insofar as the believer does not 
philosophize for the sole purpose of 
putting philosophy in the service of the 
faith and of theology. As philosopher, 
it is true, he must let himself be guided 
by his faith and accept its regulation; 
but to take faith for his guide is not to 
take it for an end. His condition as a 
Christian in no way obliges the believer 
to conceive of philosophy as a work 
which does not have its own value and 
beauty. Certainly, the believing com- 
munity — the Church — organizes the 
philosophic studies of its candidates for 
the priesthood in view of the needs of 
faith. Inasmuch as he is a witness of the 
Word of God, the priest uses the lights 
of natural reason only to the extent that 
let him and others get a better under- 
standing of his belief. Such a sub- 
ordination in the order of ends will not 
fail to give to this ecclesiastical philoso- 
phy its own accent, a specific structure. 
But since every Christian is not called 
to become a priestly witness, we must 
admit that for Christians there is a 
place for a thought that is simply phil- 
osophic, with its own end, precisely as 
there is also a place for a pure science 
or for an art that is not strictly reli- 
gious. But although it may not have the 
understanding of faith as its necessary 
end, this philosophy will nevertheless 
be in its own right a homage to God and 
to Christ, in Whom all things have been 
created; all things, and assuredly also 
reason. 





a Source: NOUVELLE REVUE THEOLOGIQUE. No. 9, Novembre 1960, 
pp. 897-917. “Le croyant et le philosophe.” Complete Translation. 
Presentation: Mary T. Clark, R.S.C.J., Manhattanville College of the Sacred 
Heart, Purchase, New York. 


. E. Gilson: Le philosophe et la theologie, 
Paris, 1960, p. 206. 

. Cf. M. J. Congar, O.P., art. Théologie, 
D.T.C., t XV, p. 475. 

. Cf. R. Mehl, La condition du philosophe 
chrétien, Neuchatel, 1947, pp. 172 ff. pages 
concerning which some reservations must be 
made with regard to their interpretation of 
Aristotle. 

. We borrow here the spirit and sometimes 
the letter of M. Heidegger, Einfuhrung in 
die Metaphysik, Tubingen, 1953, pp. 5-6. This 
exposition has been taken up and commented 
upon extensively by H. Birault, “La foi et la 
penseé d’aprés Heidegger,” in Philosophies 
chrétiennes (Recherches et Débats, 10), Par- 
is, 1955, pp. 108-132. In this article, H. Bi- 
rault often refers to an unedited text of a 
conference, Theologie und Philosophie, given 
by Heidegger at Tubingen in 1927. 

. An often cited text: Unde illi (doctores sa- 
crae scripturae) utuntur philosophicis docu- 
mentis in sacra scriptura redigendo in obse- 
quium fidei, non miscent aquam vino, sed 
convertunt aquam in vinum (in Boetium de 
Trin., q. 2, a. 3, obj. 5 & ad 5). 

. Theatetus 155 d. We borrow Heidegger’s 
translation in: Was ist das — die Philoso- 
phie? translated by Kostas Axeios and Jean 
Beaufret, Paris, 1957, p. 42. 

. Met. A 2, 982 b 12 sq., cited by Heidegger, 
ibid., p. 43. 

. H. Birault, citing Heidegger, loc. cit., p. 113 

. Ibid., p. 108. 10. Ibid., p. 113. 11. [bid., pp. 
108-109. 

. From this one will not conclude that faith in 
God as Creator cannot co-exist in the same 
mind with rational knowledge of creation. 
Doubtless, we read in St. Thomas, De Veri- 
tate: “Impossible est quod de eodem sit fides 
et scientia.” (De q. 14, a. 9, c.), but in the 
Summa: “sed ab uno et eodem potest haberi 
scientia et fides de eodem potest haberi scien- 
tia et fides de eodem secundum quid, scilicet 
de subiecto, sed non secundum idem.” (S 
Th. Ilae, q. 1, a. 5, ad. 4). In the supernatural 
light of faith, creation is known in its re- 
lation to the primary object of faith, God as 
Savior and as supernatural end; it is not 
known in this relation by the light of rea- 
son, Thus, the two sources of knowledge see 
the same object, but not secundum idem. See 
E. Gilson, op. cét., p. 91, who makes an analo- 


gous distinction concerning the Christian’s 
faith in God’s existence and the rational 
knowledge of this existence 


. H. Birault, citing Heidegger, loc. cit. p. 110. 
. We draw here upon the study of the Canon 


A. Dondeyne, “La différence ontologique 
chez M. Heidegger,” in Revue philosophique 
de Louvain, t. 56, 1958, pp. 35-62; pp. 251- 
293, and we borrow from him the texts of 
Heidegger used in the following pages. 


. A. Dondeyne, loc. cit. pp. 284-285. For Hei- 


degger the phenomenon of truth in us does 
not chiefly designate scientific knowledge, 
but also the work of art, moral inspiration, 
the great metaphysical systems, the great his- 
torical epochs and, in general, the different 
ways according to which man transforms or 
orders the world; the questions of the foun- 
dation or the origin of truth in us is con- 
cerned with truth in all its fullness. Cf. A. 
Dondeyne, loc. cit., pp. 280-281. 


. Tbid., p. 285. 17. Ibid., p. 277. 18. Ibid., p. 278. 


J. Maréchal, Le Point de départ de la méta- 
physique, Cahier V, Brussels, 1949, p. 437. 
cf. also pp. 434-436. 

A. Dondeyne, loc. cit., p. 282 


. Ibid., p. 282. 22. Ibid., p. 283. 23. Ibid., p. 


287. 24.Jbid., p. 289. 25. Ibid., p. 292. 


. This term “all-embracing” goes back to K. 


Jaspers from whom it is borrowed, as is also 
the term “philosophic faith.” Without any 
wish to attribute to Jaspers the objection 
against Christian faith as we have formulated 
it (hypothetically) in our text, we shall say, 
however, that he does formulate a very simi- 
lar objection; this seems to be the interpreta- 
tion of B. Welte, La foi philosophique chez 
Jaspers et saint Thomas d’Aquin, Paris, 1958, 
pp. 47 ff. In this work, P. Welte tries to justi- 
fy the term “philosophic faith” by the fact that 
the concrete and personal adherence to the 
reasons which prove God requires a decisive 
cooperation from the will; it is effected un- 
der the imperium volutatis: hence it is 
analogous with theological faith and itself 
merits to be called “faith.” (Cf. pp. 224 ff.). 
Insofar as we would accept this term to de- 
scribe natural adherence to God, we would 
prefer to justify it by the fact that there is 
in reason as such a power of receptivity pre- 
paratory to the receptivity that is essentially 
supernatural faith. 


27. This immediacy is still not the absolute im- 
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mediacy of the beatific vision. We shall later 
say how they are distinguished; cf. below, 
n. 33. 

Saint Thomas, S. Th. 1, &, 5, c: “Ipsum 
lumen intellectuale quod est in nobis nihil est 
aliud quam quaedam participata similitudo 
luminis increati:” S. Th. 1, 88, 3, ad 1: “... 
ipsum lumen intellectus nostri . . . quaedam 
impressio veritatis primae.” 


. It is not sufficiently noticed that when St. 


Paul, Rom. I, 18 ff. speaks of the knowledge 
that we have of God from his works, he 
presents it as the fruit of a manifestation 
that God makes of himself: “For what can 
be known of God is manifest for them; God 
Himself has manifested it to them. Since the 
creation of the world, indeed, his invisible 
being, eternal power and divinity, is given 
to the intellect by his works.” Translation 
taken from H. Bouillard, Karl Barth, Parole 
de Dieu et existence humaine, Paris, 1957, t. 
III, p. 114, where we also read, p. 103: “The 
natural power of knowing God comes to 
man from the fact that God creates him in 
his image. The exercise of this power reveals 
immediately the seizure of our intellect by 
God Himself (italics mine). It must then be 
said with Barth, who here rejoins the com- 
mon teaching of the Fathers of the Church: 
we can know God only by God.” 


. H. Bouillard, op. ctt., p. 102. 


. On the question of knowing how this re- 
ferring of revelation to the bar of natural 
reason does no injury to the absolute sov- 
ereignty of the Word of God, we refer to 
our article, “La foi comme événement et com- 
me signification” in Nouv. Rev. Théol., t. 81, 
1959, p. 379 et p. 382. 


. Cf. Ed. Dhanis, S. J., “Le probléme de I’acte 


de foi,” Nouv. Rev, Théol. t. LXVITI, 1946, 
p. 35, which refers to the work of Canon R. 
Aubert, Le Probléme de Vacte de foi, Lou- 
vain, 1945, pp. 729 ff. 


. It should be emphasized that we are here 


speaking only of the formal motive of faith 
which we distinguish from the motive of the 
exercise itself of the act of faith. Generally 
speaking, by formal motive of assent is un- 
derstood the objective principle seized by 
the intellect as such, ie, as a faculty of 
truth, because of which the synthesis of sub- 
ject and predicate is made. It is this motive 
specifying an assent which gives to it its 
place on the scale of our knowledge, which 
makes of it, according to the case, a scienti- 
fic, metaphysical, religious knowledge. From 
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this objective principle which gives to an 
assent its intellectual “form,” we must dis- 
tinguish the different intellectual, voluntary, 
affective variables which happen to deter- 
mine in the concrete subject the placing or 
exercise of this assent. With regard to the 
assent of Christian faith, it is beyond doubt 
that the perception of the “motives of credi- 
bility” and the rational apprehension of the 
divine testimony in signs, which we have said 
does not constitute the formal motive of be- 
lief, nevertheless figures among the subjec- 
tive variables which determines the placing, 
the exercise of faith: It is — partly at least 
— in the light of reason for belief (rational 
credibility) that the will is determined to 
command the act of faith: the experience 
of every believer witnesses to this. As for the 
formal motive of Christian faith, we have 
used the word “attraction,” suggested by 
Scripture; but here also we must make a dis- 
tinction: if by this word we are designating 
the supernatural impulse aroused in our mind 
by God, the attraction is no longer the formal 
motive of faith; in other words, we do not 
believe because our mind recognizes or would 
recognize as supernatural the created effect 
of the attraction; to think this would be to 
return to the false conception of faith we 
precisely wish to avoid: our faith would be 
founded upon our rational interpretation of 
a sign — in the case in point, of an interior 
sign: it would no longer be belief, it would 
be simply human wisdom. In fact the formal 
motive of faith is not anything created, it 
is God Himself, but God inviting and draw- 
ing to Himself (and drawing to the Christian 
Credo as a means of union with Him), there- 
by giving testimony to Himself and making 
Himself present to the mind under the form 
and by the mediation of an interior impulse; 
mediation, however, which is in no way an 
objective medium of knowledge; let us re- 
peat: the attraction experienced is not an 
expression first known from which we ration- 
ally infer the divinity of its principle; if we 
call it a meditation, this is because it is only 
in it that God testifies to Himself and unites 
Himself to our mind (beyond all natural activi- 
ty of reason), waiting to reveal Himself with- 
out any middle term (medium in quo et me- 
dium quo), in the absolute immediation of the 
beatific vision. (From this can be seen that 
when we spoke above of an immediate com- 
munication from God in faith, we understood 
a communication excluding all objective medi- 
ation, excluding every created sign submitted 
to reason’s interpretation). 





LIVED-SPACE 


by O. F. BOLLNOW 


PHILOSOPHY IN RECENT 
decades has been concerned to such a 
degree with the problem of the tem- 
poral structure of human existence that 
it may be considered the fundamental 
problem of present-day philosophy. The 
problem of the spatial constitution of 
human life, or of concretely lived-space 
has been dealt with surprisingly little.* 
It appears that since space belongs only 


the least possible prejudice and see 
what we find. In this vein we inquire 
into the inner structure of space, as it 
appears concretely to man in his experi- 
ence. 


THE COORDINATES 


We can take the first step in anal- 
ogy with the more common approach 
used in investigating lived-time. Just as 
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to the exterior surroundings of the life 
of man it might be less fruitful than the 
problem of time which holds man at its 
center. This idea is false and will not 
stand up on investigation. Of course the 
problem of lived-space cannot be de- 
veloped simply by superficial analogy 
to that of lived-time, but gives rise to 
entirely new questions which would 
never be suspected if one started from 
the analogy of time. It seems idle to 
speculate on the superiority of one ques- 
tion over the other. It is better to ap- 
proach the problem of lived-space with 
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the concrete time lived by man has been 
separated from abstract mathematical 
time, so here we seek what distinguishes 
the concrete living space of man from 
the space of mathematicians. We know 
about mathematical space from the ef- 
forts of the scientists. This is what we 
think of first when we speak of space. 
But we are less acquainted with live 
space. We live our everyday life in it, 
but do not reflect upon it. Therefore 
we can visualize it in its own peculiarity 
only if we borrow from the more com- 
monly known mathematical space. For 





simplicity we hold to the well-known 
perspectives of Euclidian space and base 
in it an orthogonal axis system. 

The outstanding property of mathe- 
matical space is its homogeneity. No 
point and no direction is preferred to 
another; through a simple transforma- 
tion one can make every point the co- 
ordinating zero point and every direc- 
tion the coordinating axis. In lived-space 
these rules are not valid. In it there is 
both a distinct coordinating zero point 
which depends upon the place of the 
living man in space, and a distinct axis 
system which is connected with the hu- 
man body. There are above all actual 
discontinuities, areas with distinct quali- 
ties that are separate from other areas 
by sharp boundaries. I shall attempt to 
establish this in particular. 

It is best to proceed from the evi- 
dent observation that lived-space must 
be applied to man who perceives and 
moves in it. This space should be con- 
sidered above and below, fore and aft, 
right and left, by the direction scheme 
founded in the human body. But this al- 
ready leads to difficulties; for the one 
axis is peculiar, the vertical axis, deter- 
mined by the direction of gravitation. 
Above and below remain the same 
whether I stand or lie down. But among 
the other directions none is peculiar. 
That which is in front at the moment 
changes as soon as I turn around, and 
is now to the right or behind or some- 
where else. Thus the vertical axis is re- 
lated to the horizontal surface perpen- 
dicular to it. These two, the vertical 
axis and the horizontal plane from the 
lived-space. 

We can add at once that the hori- 
zontal plane is no mere mental mathe- 
matical form but a very real fact. It is 
the surface of the earth on which we 
live and which divides space into two 
very different halves: the one is the 
air space above us, which our gaze can 
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penetrate but which we ourselves can 
penetrate but little, since we fall as 
soon as we are not held up. The second 
is the earth space beneath us, which we 
can penetrate even less and which is 
opaque to our gaze. It is on the surface 
between these two half spaces that our 
life is cast. 


More complex is the question of the 
natural zero point of the space coordi- 
nates. This point is also determined 
through living man. Psychologists have 
attempted to locate it more exactly, as 
near the root of the nose, between the 
two eyes. But this identification of the 
zero point of lived-space with the mo- 
mentary origin of sight is valid only for 
abstract perceptual space under isolated 
laboratory conditions. It does not apply 
to the relationship of the concrete living 
human being to his space. For it is char- 
acteristic of him that he is able to move 
to and fro in this space. This means that 
the space where a man finds himself at 
the moment may not be the space to 
which he belongs. There is what we may 
call a natural place to which he be- 
longs, and only this can properly be 
called the zero point of his reference 
system. 


All live movement in space oc- 
curs as a going away or a coming back. 
If I sit in the cafe, I can arise to fetch 
a newspaper and afterwards return to 
my place. But this place in the cafe is 
only a passing point of rest. After I 
have read my newspaper, I arise and 
go “home.” But after I have returned 
to my place of residence, am I really “at 
home” there? Where is my real home? 
The romantics have seen in a profound 
way the task of man to find the “way 
home,” and indeed this task is founded 
deep in the essence of man. But however 
we iook at it, in some sense we can cer- 
tainly say that man is home somewhere, 
and that his house is the reference point 
from which he builds his spatial world. 





But it would certainly be exagger- 
ated and wide of the mark to call the 
individual house the center of a man’s 
space. As the individual does not live 
alone but has a certain position as a 
member in a community, so also his 
house stands in a membered spatial sur- 
rounding. In the medieval settlement it 
was related to castle and church, but 
even today, if I live on the edge of a 
city I look to some perhaps not too lo- 
calizable central point in “the city.” Dif- 
ficult as it may be to find it in a parti- 
cular instance, there is such a middle 
point of life-filled space which is no 
longer the space of the individual man, 
but of the group and ultimately of the 
nation to which he belongs. 

Even today in Italy the roads of 
the old empire still lead to Rome as the 
acknowledged center, and every kilome- 
ter stone shows without explanation the 
distance from Rome. In general every 
nation before the discovery of Columbus 
relativized all that, had considered its 
territory the middle of the world and 
set up in it the “navel of the world,” 
whether the temple in Jerusalem for 
the Jews or the palace of the heavenly 
emperor in Peking for the Chinese. 

Thus as a rule the space lived by 
men arranges itself around a determin- 
ing center, which is conditioned by his 
place of residence. From this point out- 
wards the principal directions are de- 
termined, the “regions” in space laid out 
in four ways consecrated by the course 
of the sun: the directions of the rising 
and setting sun, of noon and midnight; 
but we cannot enter further into this 
division of the space of life. 


THE DWELLING 


After this rather general view we 
turn our attention to the “house” in 
particular; for although it is part of a 
larger whole, it remains the spatial cen- 
ter of the life of the individual.? There 


are two points I would like to make con- 
cerning this house. First, man, a fugitive 
on earth, gains a stay in so far as with 
his building, with the solid walls of his 
house, he roots himself tight to the 
ground. This is what Saint-Exupery 
elaborated so magnificently in his Cita- 
delle, the solid city in the wilderness. To 
dwell is not an activity like any other 
but a determination of man in which he 
realizes his true essence. He needs a 
firm dwelling place if he is not to be 
dragged along helplessly by the stream 
of time. 

The second characteristic of the 
house is that by means of its walls man 
carves out of universal space a special 
and to some extent private space and 
thus separates an inner space from an 
outer space. Man, who according to 
Simmel is characterized by his ability 
to set boundaries and then overstep 
them, set these boundaries most imme- 
diately and obviously in the walls of his 
house. This duality of inner and outer 
space is fundamental to the erection of 
the total lived-space, indeed for human 
life in general. 

Outer space is the space of open- 
ness, of danger and abandonment. If 
that were the only space, then the ex- 
istentialists would be correct and man 
would really be the eternally hunted 
fugitive. He needs the space of the house 
as an area protected and hidden, an 
area in which he can be relieved of con- 
tinual anxious alertness, into which he 
can withdraw in order to return to him- 
self. To give man this space is the high- 
est function of the house. 

Even in our profane time the house 
has a certain sacred character which 
everyone senses once he has adverted to 
it. Though we hear occasionally of a so- 
called “dwelling machine,” an attempt 
to force the designs of the machine age 
on the function of dwelling, we quickly 
sense the inadequacy of the idea. Hu- 
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man dwelling retains certain indissol- 
able elements of archaic life which, are 
best understood, even in reference to 
present conditions, by considering what 
the history of religion and ethnology has 
to say about the original relationship of 
man to house when myth was still the 
determining influence. After Cassirer 
and van der Leeuw, Eliade has recently 
pursued this question. For our purpose 
it makes little difference whether we 
consider the house of man or the temple 
as the house of a god. “House and tem- 
ple are essentially one,” says the Dutch 
philosopher of religion, van der Leeuw. 
This is also true of the structured hu- 
man settlement, the city as a whole. The 
plan and establishment always follow 
principles of mythical origin. 

In every case the first step is to 
carve out of chaotic space a definite area 
set apart from the rest of the world as 
a holy precinct. The Latin word tem- 
plum, meaning something cut out, is an 
apt expression of this. Cassirer stressed 
it a generation ago in his Philosophy of 
Symbolic Forms, unfortunately almost 
forgotten: “The consecration begins 
when a certain area is taken out of the 
rest of space, distinguished from other 
places and in a certain degree religiously 
fenced off.” The inhomogeneity which 
we spoke of in the introduction as the 
distinguishing mark of lived-space as 
opposed to profane space, is essentially 
this separation of the holy from the 
profane which is embodied in the walls 
of the house. 

Significant also are the forms of 
construction of the house, as well as of 
the temple and city in those ancient 
times. To build a house is to found a 
cosmos in a chaos. Every house, as 
Eliade maintains on ethnological 
grounds, is a picture of the world as a 
whole, and therefore every house con- 
struction is the repetition of the creation 
of the world, the complement of the 
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work once performed by the gods. Fur- 
thermore this work created by the gods, 
this world, stands only in as far as its 
creation is repeated symbolically by 
man. Eliade tells us that “in order to 
live in the world, man must found it,” 
and such a founding takes place in the 
building of a house. Therefore ultimate- 
ly house building signifies a world creat- 
ing, world sustaining activity which calls 
for sacred rites. 

I need not pursue this interesting 
perspective further, for its only purpose 
was to clarify in a pure and original 
case something that is maintained in 
house construction today in a paler but 
still essential form. It is not an accident 
that handmaking customs in corner- 
stone laying, house-raising and dedica- 
tion festivals are more enduring here 
than elsewhere. They help us understand 
the inviolability of the home which has 
perdured in modern jurisprudence as an 
important fundamental right of man, 
the disproportionate gravity of the 
crime of burglary, and the inviolable 
right of the guest, which still exists, 
though weaker than in times gone by. 
The guest always enjoys the protection 
of the house. So even today the house 
is in a deep sense an inviolable area of 
peace, and thus sharply differentiated 
from the outside world without peace. 
And if there are no longer demons to 
threaten man outside the walls of his 
house, the threat of the outer world has 
not changed. 


Though the house is an area of se- 
curity and peace for man, he would pine 
away if he locked himself in his house to 
escape the dangers of the world outside; 
his house would soon become a prison. 
He must go out into the world to trans- 
act his business and to fulfill his role 
in life. Both security and danger belong 
to man, and consequently both areas of 
lived-space, as life develops in the ten- 
sion between outer and inner space. 





Therefore he needs a link between the 
spaces within and without, an opening 
in the wall of the house which surrounds 
him. He needs a door by which he can 
leave and a window through which he 
can at least see the world outside. I have 
written about doors and windows else- 
where, and so I turn now to the other 
world that stretches beyond the thresh- 
old. 


THE OUTER SPACE 


I shall not dwell on the fact that 
the boundary between the security of 
the inner space and the insecurity of 
the outer is not so abrupt as it has 
seemed heretofore. When I leave the 
protection of my house, I do not imme- 
diately step into a hostile world. I re- 
main at first in a protective neighbor- 
hood, an area of trusted relationships, 
of vocation, friendships, etc. Around the 
individual house is the broader area of 
that which we call home (Heimat). It 
thins out slowly from the relatively 


known through the comparatively un- 
known, into the completely unknown. 


Three concepts characterize this 
world outside the protective boundaries 
of the house: breadth, strangeness and 
distance. 


1. Breadth stands in contrast to 
narrowness. As clothing may or may 
not allow the body freedom of move- 
ment, so breadth in the space around us 
denotes the absence of restriction, room 
to move. Man will step out into wide- 
open spaces if he is not held back. The 
endless dimension of ocean or plain 
opens up before him when he steps out 
of the narrow valley. Wide spaces up- 
lift man and gladden him, but their sub- 
limity may also overpower him. 

2. Strangeness stands in contrast 
with what is his own. Strangeness is the 
area where man no longer knows his 
way around and where he therefore 


feels helpless. He can of course go into 
strange places to learn new things or on 
business, but he is outside the trusted 
area, in a hostile world, and the feeling 
of strangeness can overpower him. We 
all recognize the feeling of inexpressible 
homesickness. 


3. Altogether different is distance, 
which speaks to man from the blue 
mountains on the horizon. It is not 
threatening and hostile as strangeness, 
but enticing and alluring, endowed with 
indescribable charm. When man wear- 
ies of the ordinary existence, when the 
sameness of every day threatens to con- 
strict his life, then distance beckons 
him. The longing for distant places is 
the basic urge of all romanticism which 
by a strange twist makes the road to far 
places the way back to a forgotten ori- 
gin. 


BOADS 


The foreignness of the outer world 
shows itself as soon as a man leaves 
his house. The space of the outer world 
is not conveniently accessible. The land 
itself opposes encroachment, and man 
conquers it only by opening roads. 
Roads open up space and organize it.* 

It is surprising how quickly such 
roads are built and how long they are 
maintained. No sooner do job opportuni- 
ties arise on a construction project than 
paths appear for the workmen. They are 
laid out not by plan, but by the needs of 
life. But once they are there, often after 
only a few days, no one strays from 
them without cause. All movements are 
executed in their network as in an ar- 
tery system. It is noteworthy that even 
the animals in the woods keep to their 
haunts, and zoologists tell us that in 
lands untouched by humans these 
haunts remain the same for hundreds 
and even thousands of years. The roads 
laid by man also, the great trade routes 
which connect settlements, are not 
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slightly changed once they appear. It 
entails a large-scale operation by a 
strong civil power to lay entirely new 
planned routes. Thus Roman military 
power built the road system of the em- 
pire which has by and large prevailed 
until the present day. Under the two Na- 
poleans were built the great country 
highways of France as well as the mag- 
nificent thoroughfares of Paris. Finally 
modern business is slowly creating its 
own network of expressways. 

Such routes may take many forms, 
and they open space in very different 
ways. Consider two examples: the auto 
route and the hiking path. The auto 
route is a highway in the most emphatic 
sense, a means of moving from one place 
to another. It is therefore no place for 
loitering. As Schiller says: ‘‘There is no 
home here. Everyone passes hurried and 
aloof and no one inquires about the 
other’s aches and pains.” How much 
more true of the modern auto route! 
The pedestrian who wants to walk about 


leisurely has no place here; he blocks 
traffic and can be glad if he returns 
home unharmed. 


The very pavement already cuts a 
piece of ground out of the natural world 
around it. For the user of the road, 
especially for the modern motorist, 
space is changing. The world is becom- 
ing one-dimensional, distances covered 
and distances to be covered. The motor- 
ist does not move in the surrounding 
country, but just on the road, and re- 
mains separated from the country by a 
sharp boundary. The countryside be- 
comes a panorama which passes by. 
That does not necessarily mean that he 
is indifferent to it. He can enjoy its 
beauty, but it is remote as a picture. His 
real feeling of space is that of breadth 
and of the speed which opens up broad 
spaces. This is the space he lives, his 
real space, not the picturesque view. 
Only when he leaves his car and begins 
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to walk again does space change and he 
returns to his previous reality. 


The hiking path is altogether dif- 
ferent. It is not cut hard into the coun- 
tryside like a rationally laid road but 
clings to the natural landscape. It curves 
and winds where the auto road goes 
straight, it leads thoughtfully around a 
tree which the road builder would con- 
sider an obstruction and tear away. 
Movement on such a path is different, 
and the feeling of space is different. The 
path does not shoot for a destination but 
rests in itself. It invites loitering. Here a 
man is in the landscape, taken up and 
dissolved into it, a part of it. He must 
have time when he abandons himself to 
such a path. He must stop to enjoy the 
view. But this jettison of rushing to 
goals, this inner aimlessness, is really 
the life function of rambling. Man steps 
back from the rational goal-striving to 
which the civilization presses him, back 
into an earlier, I might almost say pre- 
historic, state in which he can freely en- 
joy the pure present. As Linschoten put 
it: “True roaming is somewhat like a re- 
turn to primeval happiness,” the wan- 
derer “has returned to the basis of all 
things.” (Note: In this vein we have 
also here in Tuebingen a dissertation 
[by Stenzel] treating the anthropologi- 
cal function of wandering as a return to 
origins, and the inner rejuvenation that 
it brings). 


HOUSEKEEPING 


Again I must break off where an 
interesting question begins, because 
there are further aspects which will 
help to show the fruitfulness of the idea 
of lived-space. One is the question of 
the shaping of living space to their pur- 
poses (Lebensraum) by the people liv- 
ing in it. We touched upon one aspect 
of it in speaking of the construction of 
houses and roads. It is Heidegger who 
speaks of an “arranging” (Einraumen) 





of space, transferring the concept of 
straightening out a room or chest of 
drawers to the space organized by hu- 
man beings, where man puts everything 
in a certain place to be ready for later 
use. Heidegger’s concept of being-at- 
hand also implies such a being-ready at 
the proper place. Human living-space is 
just such a purposeful arrangement of 
places and positions to which the things 
around them belong. This book belongs 
on the bookshelf and that in the work- 
room, the pliers to the tool box, and 
everything has its proper place. 


Dilthey already pointed out that 
this thoroughly organized space is a 
component of the objective spirit and is 
intelligible to us because of this. The or- 
der of seats in a living room, the order 
of houses along the street, all this is in- 
telligible to us because in it human goal- 
seeking finds an object. 


Sometimes, however, this order is 
disturbed by life itself; for it may hap- 
pen that a man will carelessly let some- 
thing lie or hurriedly misplace it. This 
is the disorder which constricts his liv- 
ing space, and he must restore it by ar- 
ranging things once more. This is a 
strange state of affairs but important 
for the understanding of space. In an 
objective sense man does not always 
have space to the same degree. It is lost 
through disorder and can be restored 
through order. Therefore human ac- 
tivity can create space, and we might 
paraphrase Mephistopheles: “Order 
teaches you to gain space.” 


LIVED DISTANCE 


It would be interesting to invseti- 
gate the lines of force which life fol- 
lows within this thoroughly organized 
space. I select only one very simple 
question: the concrete, live distance be- 
tween two such points in space. This 
distance is not to be identified with the 


abstract, geometrical distance in centi- 
meters, but is conditioned by many cir- 
cumstances, favorable and unfavorable. 
I have tried to clarify this problem with 
the following question: How great is 
the concrete live distance between a 
point on a wall of my home, to the 
point straight through on the other side 
of the wall in my neighbor’s home? 
Mathematically, depending upon the 
thickness of the wall, it may be a half 
meter. Concretely it will be much far- 
ther, for to reach it I have to leave my 
room, my house, and go out on the 
street to my neighbor’s house. Then if I 
am not well acquainted with this neigh- 
bor he may make such a wry face at 
my question that I may prefer not to 
ask it at all. In other words, a point 
which is mathematically near may be 
practically very far away, perhaps in- 
accessible. More generally, the structure 
of the space I experience and live 
through follows the “lines of force” of 
my concrete life situation. 


The same situation may exist in an 
Alpine valley. The connecting roads all 
lie on the valley floor where places are 
easily accessible, while a place in the 
neighboring valley, fairly near in terms 
of kilometers, may in practice be attain- 
able only by going a long way around. 
Excelient illustrations of this are found 
in the space views of so-called primitive 
peoples. It is told of an Indian tribe of 
the South American jungle where a riv- 
er is the only practicable connection that 
they think of directions not as north 
and south but as up and down stream, 
right and left of the current, and that 
their scheme “straightens” the meander- 
ings of the river bed. We do the same 
when we travel on a riverboat. We do 
not altogether overlook the turns, but 
we do not realize their depth. We 
straighten the course of the river in our 
imagination and are often astounded 
when we see the “real” course on a map. 
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Still more interesting is an example re- 
ported by the ethnologist, Jensen: A 
rather long Polynesian island is cut by 
a high and impenetrable mountain 
chain. The direction scheme of the inha- 
bitants consists in the directions moun- 
tain-ward and oceanward, left or right 
around the shore. It never occurs to 
them that a place on the other side of 
the mountain might be reached or even 
thought of as directly over the moun- 
tain; the way leads necessarily along 
the shore. The interior of the island is 
simply not there for their lived-space, 
so that they illustrate a topologically in- 
teresting ring shaped image of space. 


SPACE IS FELT 


To round out the picture I would 
like to include one more viewpoint. Dis- 
tances within lived-space depend strong- 
ly on how a man feels at the moment. 
Binswanger to my knowledge was the 
first to introduce the notion of the in- 
clined space (gestimmten Raums), 
whereby he means by inclination (stim- 
mung) the total state of feeling which 
goes through a man and at the same 
time binds him to the surrounding 
world, and which underlies and influ- 
ences in some way all the movements of 
the soul. In this sense we may say that 
lived-space depends on a man’s present 
disposition. 

We all know how the distances of 
remote objects changes with atmos- 
pheric conditions. In sunshine they re- 
cede into the blue mist and in the clarity 
preceding a rain again approach within 
reach. So also they change with the 
moods of man. Binswanger quotes 
Goethe here: “O God, how the world 
and heaven shrink together when our 
heart cowers in its barriers.” Fear 
means literally constriction of heart, 
and the outer world draws in oppressive 
and heavy on the man in fear. When 
fear departs the world spreads out and 
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opens a larger space for action, in which 
a man can move freely and easily. 


Binswanger was concerned princi- 
pally with pathological conditions. The 
words of Schiller that “things jostle 
each other hard in space” taken strictly 
are true only’ in a depressive state, just 
as in a euphoric state space opens wide. 
“A person does not collide,” he says, 
“with things as with something hard; 
rather they recede and ‘make room’ so 
that one passes through without in- 
jury.” Similarly Nietzsche points out 
that in ecstatic exaltations “Space and 
time perceptions change; immense dis- 
tances are scanned and first become per- 
ceptible; the span of sight over great 
masses and distances.” 


In this vein the psychiatrist Straus 
has analyzed the space experience of the 
dancing man: It is an undirected space 
in which the movement of the dance 
back and forth and around a point of 
origin on a restricted surface can still 
be executed without a feeling of being 
hemmed in. Straus speaks of a “pres- 
ent” space resposing in the present 
without a future commitment. In it 
movement takes place which rests in it- 
self and is joy-giving through itself. 
He contrasts it sharply with the “his- 
torical space” of our purposive activity, 
a distinction which leads beyond the un- 
derstanding of space deep into the prob- 
lems of philosophical anthropology. 


A final closing remark remark: 
What is said here of outside space is 
true in due measure of the space of ac- 
tivity (Spielraum) of human associa- 
tions. Where the spirit of envy and 
rivalry take hold of man every one 
stands in the other’s way, and there is 
painful narrowness and friction. But 
when men come together in the true 
spirit of colleagues friction disappears. 
One does not deprive the other of space; 
he rather increases the acting space of 





the other by working with him. “The 
more angels there are, the more free 
space” Swedenborg once said, for he 
considered the essence of the angelic 
not the use of space, but the creation 
of space by selfless devotion. Rilke re- 
peatedly emphasized this as the work 
of the lover. “Lovers,” he once said, 
“continually generate space, breadth 
and freedom for each other.” With these 
meditative and beautiful words I should 
like to close my discussion. 
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ONTOLOGY 


by Leo Apostel 


The following article is Leo Aps:tel’s 
contribution to a special number of Logique 
et Analyse (Nos. 11-12) dedicated to Pro- 
fessor Robert Feys of the University of 
Louvain on the occasion of his seventieth 
birthday. (It is with regret that we have 
since learned of Prof. Feys most recent 
death — Editor.) 


As is shown by the exhaustive bibliog- 
raphy of his writings published in the Jour- 
nal Synthese (Vol. VII, no. 6-A, pp. 448-452), 


Professor Feys has been studying both logi- 
cal and metaphysical problems. His lectures 
on Elements of Metaphysics indicate that 
one of the leading formal logicians can 
simultaneously remain. in the traditional 
sense of the word, a philosopher. It would 
seem to be a fitting tribute to this specific 
combination of interests to ask ourselves 
here how the collaboration of logic and 
philosophy can be organized, in the study 
of that most important and fundamental 
philosophic problem, ontology. 


ONTOLOGY 


The content of ontology is well 
known. 

What is there in the universe? Are 
events, states, things, developments, 
persons, qualities, relations all existent 
or must we apply this term only to cer- 
tain types of entities in this list? 

Concretely: what is the form and 
degree of reality of galaxies, atoms, 
groups, fictional characters, triangles 
and how can it be established? 

And what does the ascription of 
reality to an entity really mean? When 


stating “a is real,” are we asserting 
that a is an element of a class, or that 
a has certain relations, or that some- 
thing occurs to a, or that a is some part 
of a singular whole, or that a charac- 
terizes as a quality some such singular 
whole, or that a’s properties have them- 
selves certain properties? 

Briefly: to what logical type does 
“existence” belong, what kind of en- 
tities can be characterized as such and 
what specific instances of these types 
possess this characteristic? 





LOGIC AS A STANDARD IN ONTOLOGY 


ONTOLOGY AND THE EXISTENTIAL 
QUANTIFIER 


The ontological problem has at- 
tracted the attention of many logicians. 
At first, the result of their reflections 
has been best summarized by the fol- 
lowing sentence, written by G. E. Moore, 
repeated on various occasions by Bert- 
rand Russel!: “what ‘lions are real’ 
means, is thet some particular prop- 
erty. . . being a lion. . . does in fact be- 
long to ‘something’” (G. E. Moore, 
Philosophical Studies: The concept of 
reality, pp. 187-219, Kegan Paul, reprint 
1948). 

If L is predicate, meaning “being 
a lion” then the existential sentence 
“lions exist” (considered here to be 
equivalent to: “lions are real’’), is trans- 
lated formally as follows (Ex) (La), 
where Ez is the well known existential 
quantifier. 


In papers like Bela Juhos’ Antwen- 
dung der Logistischen Analyse auf 
Philosophische Probleme (Methodos, v. 
3, n. 10, pp. 81-100) and in books like 
Hans Reichenbach’s Elements of Sym- 
bolic Logic (MacMillan, 1948), this anal- 
ysis is used as a paradigm settling and 
eliminating traditional disputes: “with 
the expression of existence by means of 
an operator and 2 bound variable, sym- 
bolic logic settles the historical contro- 
versy about existence in a way that de- 
finitively excludes misuses and pseudo- 
demonstrations manipulating the term” 
(p. 89, op. cit.). 


3 Année Nos. 11-12 


The claim is thus the following one: 


1. In lower functional logic occurs 
a term: the existential quantifier, that 
is, for a sufficient sense of the word 
“translation,” an adequate translation 
of one or all of the meanings of the 
concept “existence.” 2. Thus the study 
of the properties of this quantifier al- 
lows us to answer traditional questions 
about existence exhaustively and defini- 
tively. 

We do not think this claim to be 
acceptable. 

It should be stressed that the claim 
is very astonishing. There are as many 
different quantifiers as there are dif- 
ferent types of variables, and a variable 
is given by the domain that constitutes 
its range. It seems clear that if this is 
true, traditional disputes will occur 
again, with reference to the selection 
of variables and ranges. 


But many signs seem to indicate 
that, even when this semantical aspect 
is neglected, the existential quantifier 
is not an appropriate translation (Hugo 
Bergmann in his Probleme des Existenz 
begriffes (Theoria, 1950, p. 21-35) and 
later Albert Menne in Logik und Ex- 
istenz have pointed out the following 
facts: 


1. The sentence “John exists” as- 
serting an individual to be real cannot 
be well formed according to the pro- 
posed translation, if existence should al- 
ways indicate the non-emptiness of a 
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predicate (no predicate being present 
in this sentence). This implies that the 
type of entities most consistently con- 
sidered to exist by ontologists of the 
past cannot even be said to exist or not 
exist in the present translation. 


2. H. S. Leonard (in “The Logic of 
Existence,” Philosophical Studies, June, 
1956) reminds us of the fact that all 
systems of functional calculus contain 
the rule “fa implies (Ex) (fx).” This 
gives in a particular case “Don Qui- 
chotte loves Dulcinea” implies ‘‘There 
exists somebody who loves Dulcinea.”’ 
If now the existential quantifier is an 
adequate translation of existence, then 
fictional characters, inasfar as they 
have properties, exist. 


3. It is also true that (x) (fx) im- 
plies (Hx) (fx). In a particular case, 
this becomes “all unicorns have horns” 
implies “there exist some unicorns hav- 
ing horns.” Again, if the existential 


quantifier has any relation with exist- 
ence, the possibility to make general 


statements about a concept, would al- 
ready imply its existence. 


4. Finally, in higher functional log- 
ic, the sentence “something exists” be- 
comes analytical if our translation is 
accepted. Indeed, “something exists” 
must mean that there is at least some 
predicate characterizing some subject. 
Formally we write this as follows: 


(Ex) (Ef) (fx). This is easily 
shown to be analytic and necessary (in 
an ermipty universe, we still have the 
empty class that has indeed the prop- 
erty of having no members). 


The four facts that we described 
convinced most logicians in the last ten 
years, that the existential quantifier is 
not an adequate translation of exist- 
ence. In fact, their rejection of the 
hypothesis on this basis led to some 
generally accepted criteria of adequacy 
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for any acceptable definition of exist- 
ence. 


Cl. It should be possible for in- 
dividuals to exist (we are not going so 
far as to say that some individual neces- 
sarily exists, but this much should be 
at least granted). 


C2. Truth and reality should be 
distinct: “p is true” should not presup- 
pose anything about the existence of 
the denotata of the terms occurring in p 
(It is against this criterion that in fact 
(2) and (3) sin; (2) and (3) taken to- 
gether mean that if we can assert true 
particular or general sentences about 
an entity we must hold it to exist). 


C3. Fitting relations should exist 
between existence and the modalities: 
a) it should not be true that everything 
exists with necessity; b) it should not 
be true, on the basis of the definition 
of existence alone, that it is necessary 
that something exists; c) it should not 
be true that it is impossible, by the def- 
inition of existence itself, for something 
to exist with necessity. These criteria 
are certainly very much in doubt (for 
instance, on the basis of the rejection of 
the ontological argument, many writers 
like Hume and Kant have demanded 
that one of the criteria of adequacy 
should be that all existence is synthetic; 
thus asking much more than (1), (2) 
and (3).). 

If the reader is not in complete 
agreement with this list of criteria, this 
is not important. Let it only be clear 
that even the revolt against incorrect 
translation of existence in logic, has 
been able to give new precision, in logi- 
cal terms, to the concept of existence. 


THE ONTOLOGICAL COMMITMENTS OF 
FORMAL SYSTEMS 
After the earlier analysis of exist- 
ence by the existential quantifier had 
been more or less completely and con- 





sciously discarded, another attempt was 
made to use logic as a standard in on- 
tology. 

A specific translation of the term 
“existence” in a formalized axiomatic 
system was no longer given, but it was 
asserted that certain features of formal 
axiomatic systems imply certain onto- 
logical commitments. If a language F 
has property P, then, for this language 
F, a certain type of entity exists. If this 
is true for certain P, it is very impor- 
tant. The question then is: “What prop- 
erties of a language imply what kind of 
ontological commitments?” 

At least two very different answers 
have been given to this question. W. V. 
Quine, who originated this method 
states in his influential paper “On what 
there is” (reprinted in From a Logical 
Point of View), that “to be, is to be the 
value of a variable” (when quantifica- 
tion, either universal or existential over 
this variable, is allowed). Gustav Berg- 
man, however, in his book Meaning and 
Existence (where he summarizes his 
earlier interpretation) states, on p. 92, 
“What there is or exists, in the sense in 
which ontology speaks of existence, is 
shown by the undefined descriptive con- 
stants of the ideal language.” These two 
conceptions of the ontological commit- 
ments of a language will, it is obvious, 
lead to very different results. How then 
are they defended by their proponents? 
W. V. Quine in “Designation and Exist- 
ence” (reprinted in Readings in Philo- 
sophical Analysis, edited by Feig] and 
Sellars, pp. 44-51) leaves no doubts as 
to the foundation of his belief: “to say 
that there is such a thing as appendi- 
citis, or that ‘appendicitis’ designates 
something, is to say that the operation 
of existentially generalizing with re- 
spect to appendicitis is valid; id est, that 
it leads from truths only to truths” (48, 
op. cit.,). This is sufficient to show that 
all arguments that have earlier been 


introduced against the existential rele- 
vance of existential quantifiers, are 
equally relevant against Quine’s posi- 
tion. Everything depends here upon the 
semantical interpretation given to the 
formal system to which the quantifiers 
belong, and only if this interpretation 
is of a certain type could we hold that 
a language behaves toward objects as 
existent if it admits quantification over 
variables having these objects in their 
range’. In general: quantifiers are only 
certain algebraic operators (of cylin- 
drical algebra to speak with Tarski, or 
of polyadic algebra to speak with Hal- 
mos) much related to equivalence op- 
erators. 

Quine’s definition of ontological 
commitment is thus untenable. Is Berg- 
man’s definition more acceptable? It is 
rather clear that he claims the irre- 
ducible synthetic components of his lan- 
guage (names or predicates) to exist. 
For him irreducibility means reality. 

We have however some doubts: 

a) Quine himself (in Ideology and 
Ontology) has mentioned the fact that 
we hold many more individuals (things 
and qualities) to exist than those we 
can explicitly name. If Bergman’s cri- 
terion is thus sufficient, it is not neces- 


b) Can the concept of “ideal lan- 
guage” be made sufficiently explicit 
without already presupposing the mean- 
ing of existence or reality? 

c) Can the term “descriptive” be 
sufficiently and completely defined with- 
out already presupposing the term 
“reality?” 

d) Is there a unique “ideal lan- 
guage?” 

e) Is it not true that what we call 
“existent” should not be dependent up- 
on syntactical contingencies, while it is 
a question of choice what we shall con- 
sider as defined or undefined in a given 
language? 
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The question “what are the onto- 
logical commitments of a language?” 
can also be asked for non-formal or 
non-axiomatic languages, and will be 
presumably fruitful there. However the 
use of formal logic for philosophy 
proves its necessity once more when we 
look at the superior precision with 
which the ontological commitments of 
formal languages can be defined. 

Quine’s and Bergman’s proposals, 
as is shown by a recent symposium in 
the Journal of Philosophy (Vol. 55, 
1958) on ontological commitment, are 
not able to convince fully because of 


the simple fact that it is not possible 
to know what a language implies about 
existence without having a theory of 
existence. 


The moment such a theory would 
be introduced however, research on on- 
tological commitments of various for- 
mal and non-formal systems would be 
one of the most fruitful tools ontology 
could use. 


It becomes then possible to make 
a positive study of what there is, by 
examining the features of adequate 
languages. 


THE LOGICAL METHOD IN PHILOSOPHY 


It is clear that we cannot hope to 
draw immediately from the data given 
by logic and axiomatics a ready-made 
ontology. Logic as a standard cannot be 
used, because different aims have been 
in the past pursued by the two disci- 
plines. In what capacity can we then 
use logic in ontology? Here we must in- 
troduce some methodological remarks. 
One of the main weaknesses of logical 
research in ontology is an insufficient 
awareness of the large number of pos- 
sible strategies that can be used. 

Nicholas Rescher describes in his 
“Discourse on Method” (Methodos, 
1959) a sequence of steps that are fol- 
lowed by those philosophers who want 
to use the logical method. 


1. Some criteria of adequacy sum- 
marize our a priori convictions about 
the term to be studied. 


2. Guided by these criteria, a ten- 
tative formalization is given. 


3. It is proved that the formaliza- 
tion satisfies the criteria of adequacy 
(and if possible, that all systems satis- 
fying the criteria are either identical 
with the one given or have important 
features in common). 
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4. The formal system is then devel- 
oped and some major theorems are 
proved. 


5. The historically known puzzles 
about the concept are, as far as possi- 
ble, solved by means of the formali- 
zation. 

Rescher very aptly stresses how 
the cooperation of deduction and induc- 
tion holds this method close to the gen- 
eral scientific method. Ontology should 
develop in this way (and neither the 
ontology of the existential quantifier 
nor the ontology of the commitment 
theory have had this character suffi- 
ciently). We want however to stress the 
large number of possibilities present in 
each step. 


a) General remark. 


We might consider the term studied 
to have different meanings (in function 
of difficulties encountered to match one 
analysis to all requirements). We could 
then give various sets of requirements 
of adequacy, having some more general 
structure in common. Once the multi- 
plicity and the common structure were 
fixed, we could study the structure of 
the variations on the common structure 





imposed by the multiplicity of meanings, 
and thus enhance, if we can find some 
regularity in the variations, the internal 
cohesion of the concept, after having 
admitted its multiplicity. This splitting 
and reunifying has not often enough 
been exemplified by logical research in 
philosophy, leaving the acknowledg- 
ment of ambiguity to those analytical 
philosophers that reject the symbolic 
method. 


b) Second remark. 

The criteria of adequacy can be 
given extensionally or intensionally. 
They are given extensionally when a 
set of objects is given, that are to be 
called existent, and (or) another set of 
objects, to be called non-existent. They 
are given intensionally when a series of 
properties are given that existent beings 
ought to have. 

They can be given partly extension- 
ally, partly intensionally. They can be 
given completely (sufficient to solve the 
problem: complete extension or inten- 
sion) or incompletely. If given inten- 
sionally they can be given on object 
language level, or on metalinguistic lev- 
el (as properties of any existing object, 
or as properties of any term adequately 
representing existence, properties con- 
sidered in the syntactical, semantical or 
pragmatical domain). 

Functional criteria, for instance, 
are important members of the last sub- 
class: I can state the function the term 
to be defined has in the methodology 
of the languages in which it occurs and 
I can state the function my search for 
the meaning of this term has in the 


methodology of the inquiry in which I 
am engaged. 


c) Third remark. 

The formalization of the term ex- 
amined can take the form of an isolated 
system, in which this term is defined 
by the axioms about it, or in which it 
occurs as a defined object. The formali- 
zation, by definition or axiomatization 
can however also occur as an addition 
to an existing axiom system. If there is 
a definition given, all sorts of defini- 
tion can be used (recursive, conditional 
a.s.f.). If there is an axiomatization giv- 
en, all sorts of axiom building are ef- 
ficient (in particular: syntactic or se- 
mantic). 


d) Fourth remark. 

When developing the formalization 
proposed as a solution and when solving 
puzzles, a natural classification should 
be provided giving the reasons of the 
choice of the puzzles and theorems in 
question, reasons drawn from the na- 
ture of the problem itself. As long as 
this does not occur, the success achieved 
in deduction and solution remains con- 
tingent and its importance cannot be 
assessed. 

We wished to stress the great plas- 
ticity of the axiomatic method in phi- 
losophy to prevent misunderstanding 
leading to discouragement. It will be 
clear, in the following analysis, that 
most of the attempts made in ontology 
used Rescher’s simple methodology and 
did not, or very rarely, use the more 
complex one that is equally compatible 
with the use of the logical method in 
philosophy. 


LOGIC AS A TOOL IN THE STUDY OF 
SPECIFIC ONTOLOGICAL DIFFICULTIES 


We shall now attempt to answer 
the difficulties of the concept of exist- 
ence directly by giving definitions or 


axioms for it. These axioms and defini- 
tions will however not be inspired by 
any desire to avoid specific difficulties. 
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In the analysis that follows, and 
just to continue our study of the meth- 
ods of collaboration of logic and ontol- 
ogy, we want to do three things: 

a) we want to apply some supple- 
mentary tests of adequacy; 

b) we want to stress the relation- 
ship between these solutions and certain 
traditional problems; 

c) we want to point out some sys- 
tematic -lationships between the dif- 
ferent so: itions proposed. 


A. G. Nakhnikian and W. C. Sal- 
mon, in their paper “Exists as a Predi- 
cate” (Philosophical Review, 1957, pp. 
535-542), have as their professed aim 
the study of an argument against the 
hypothesis that existence would be a 
predicate, an argument used by Brown, 
Ayer and Wisdom. These writers claim 
that if existence were a predicate, all 
statements asserting existence would be 
analytic, and all statements denying ex- 
istence would be contradictory. They 
come to this conclusion because the use 
of singular or general terms, in their 
complete intension (including the pred- 
cate of existence among other qualities 
making up this intension) , makes the as- 
sertion of existence redundant, and its 
denial contradictory. 


Nakhnikian and Salmon are not 
distressed by this situation and give an 
analysis of existence that explains it. 
For them everything exists (x) (E!x) 
(where E! will denote the predicate of 
existence). As, in a calculus using ma- 
terial implications and without modali- 
ties, all universal predicates are equiv- 
alent, they claim they could define 
existence by means of any universal 
predicate. The one they select is: (x) 
(E!x = [a=2)). 

In terms of this definition of exist- 
ence: a) there is a necessary being (the 
ontological argument is valid), and 
even, all existents exist necessarily be- 
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cause existence is an analytic charac- 
teristic of every concept (it being equiv- 
alent to self identity); b) the “cogito 
ergo sum” is also valid (but without 
any significance as it cannot distinguish 
fiction from reality); c) there are no 
degrees or modes of being; d) if an 
object a exists, any part of it or any 
predicate and relation of it are equally 
existent, if identity between such enti- 
ties is defined. 

The affinity between this attitude 
and certain traditional positions, is 
clear: the possibility of ontology is de- 
nied if it is denied that there exists a 
characteristic having content and shared 
by all beings. This can be expressed by 
the assertion that only analytical predi- 
cates are capable of defining being. 

This analysis is however certainly 
false. 


a) From the fact that there is an 
object, Napoleon, for instance, that has 
existed but that does not exist. I must 
infer that there is an object that does 
not exist (my language has names that 
do not denote). 

b) From the fact that there are no 
tigers in Ghent, I should infer that 
Ghentian tigers are non-existent, and 
from this that there are non-existent 
objects. 

c) Finally I should like to be able 
to introduce modalities and to say “Not 
everything that is possible is real.” As 
it prevents me from doing any of these 
things that I em compelled to do in any 
language that represents my usage in 
any adequate fashion at all, the analy- 
sis we have been quoting is certainly 
false. But it is not insignificant; it ex- 
presses the difficulty to be general 
enough and yet not too general in our 
definitions. 

The problem, if we consider exist- 
ence to be a predicate, how not to have 
all existential statements as analytic or 





contradictory, remains open, if we are 
not able to accept the writers’ conclu- 
sion, nor the conclusion Broad and oth- 
ers adhere to. 


B. In his paper “The Logic of Ex- 
istence” (Philosophical Studies, June 
1956, pp. 49-64) H. S. Leonard wants to 
avoid the difficulty quoted under a, p. 
27. The difficulty was, that from fa, 
(Ex) (fx) follows. Leonard, wishing to 
avoid such a conclusion with existential 
import, states the following definition 
for existence: an object exists, if and 
only if, it has a property that it also 
could not have (so possibility, or better: 
contingency, defines existence). If we 
only think about this problem, the op- 
posite solution might have done as well: 
it is also true that from fa does not fol- 
low that there is a property that a 
necessarily has. But the reason why 
Leonard introduces contingency in the 
definition of existence, is an analysis of 
the cogito (occurring on p. 57 of his 
paper). He stresses that from “I think 
or I do not think,” my existence does 
not follow while obviously from “I 
think” this existence does follow. From 
this he decides to identify existence with 
the possession of contingent properties. 


Let us analyse some consequences 
of this position: 


a) The ontological argument is 
clearly false (there cannot exist any 
being all of whose properties are neces- 
sary ones, if existence is contingency) ; 
the existence of a God is impossible. 


b) Strangely enough, the cogito 
that was the basis of Leonard’s defini- 
tion becomes false too (a strong argu- 
mentum ad hominem): if thinking is 
not a contigent but a necessary property 
of the ego and if no property can with 
certainty be attributed to it that would 
not be derivable from this first one, the 
ego does not satisfy definition. 


c) No mathematical entity can ex- 
ist, because mathematical entities have 
all their properties as necessary prop- 
erties. 


d) It is not true that if a whole 
exists, necessarily all of its parts equal- 
ly exist; indeed it is not true that all 
properties of the whole characterize al- 
so the parts, and if the contingent prop- 
erty that allows us to declare the whole 
existent, is such a non-dissective one 
(to use Goodman’s terminology), the 
paradoxical consequence follows. If the 
terms of a relation exist, the relation 
itself does not necessarily exist either; 
and if it were true that all relations are 
internal ones, necessitated by the nature 
of their terms, no relation ever could 
exist. 


e) We can define degrees of exist- 
ence (the number of contingent prop- 
erties could order them) and modes of 
existence (the type of contingent prop- 
erties could distinguish them). It is 
doubtful however if this order and kind 
would be natural. 


The relationship with traditional 
ontological positions is very clear: ex- 
istence is here the higher order predi- 
cate of having a contingent predicate 
(it is thus only a quality inasfar as 
higher order qualities are admitted). 
Hume asked exactly ths in his analysis 
of existence (Dalogues concerning Natu- 
ral Religion, p. 5. TX). 

This theory is also very close to 
existentialism. Existentialism can be de- 
fined as the theory asserting that all 
existence is contingent, and that its ex- 
istence is its contingency. 

This extreme assertion follows from 
Leonard’s definition if the higher order 
property of having a contingent prop- 
erty is itself contingent. It is not clear 
if this is the case or not, but if this is 
true, then the existentialist thesis fol- 
lows from Leonard’s definition. 
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It seems again very clear to us that 
this definition cannot satisfy. It does 
not solve the problem it was intended 
to solve: fictional creatures might have 
contingent properties and yet not be 
existent. Bluebeard should have a beard 
but is not necessarily wearing red 
trousers. 

It is clear anyway that the initial 
problem can be avoided at much smaller 
cost, by the demand that before we al- 
low from fa, the conclusion E! a, the f 
must be of a certain form. 


C. Nicholas Rescher, in his paper 
“On the Logic of Existence and Deno- 
tation” (The Philosophical Review, no. 
2, April 1959, pp. 157-180) would like 
simultaneously to deny that everything 
exists (and thus avoid the purely ana- 
lytical character of existential state- 
ments) and that mathematical entities 
necessarily do not exist (and thus admit 
the sometimes analytical character of 
existential statements). For Rescher, an 
object is called existent if it has at least 
one property, of a qualitative nature, 
such that there is another individual 
that does not have this property. A 
property will be of a qualitative nature 
if it is either a primitive property in the 
language or definable by using conjunc- 
tion and alternation only (not negation) 
from primitive properties. This last pro- 
vision has to be made to avoid again 
that everything exists: any individual 
has a property that it does not share 
with any other individual, the property 
of being identical with its specific self. 
But this property Rescher hopes is not 
qualitative. 

We have several objections against 
this proposal. 

a) It is very much ad hoc, and 
uniquely inspired by the fact that in an 
extensional language, all empty classes 
coincide: p. 165. The reasoning that fi- 
nsliy leads to the definition quoted starts 
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from the thesis that, if a thing does not 
exist, its only qualitative properties are 
those which qualify all objects. We claim 
that this feature is contrary to common 
usage. (Snow White and the bad Queen 
certainly are not sharing all qualitative 
properties with each other), and not 
present in a language that uses inten- 
sional relationships. Any satisfactory 
definition of existence should not be so 
deeply dependent upon contingent fea- 
tures of language systems. 

This objection, decisive to our mind, 
does not wish to deny that Rescher is 
tending towards a valuable insight: he 
certainly sees that the real is individ- 
ualized, and his definition is an attempt 
to express this, but only an attempt. 


Moreover we still have another 
strong objection: the distinction be- 
tween qualitative property and non- 
qualitative property is not strictly feasi- 
ble. For two reasons: (a) if we have 
quantification over propositions, we can 
use the Tarski device to define negation 


and (b) if we have the principle of iden- 
tity of indiscernibles, and individual can 
be exhaustively characterized by a qual- 
itative description, so that the incrimi- 
nated property can be reconstructed. 


Let us now consider, as we have 
been doing, a few consequences of our 
last definition: 


a) The ontological argument is true 
(a God defined by simple superlative 
attributes has certainly one attribute 
not shared by some other object). 
Rescher himself at the end of his paper 
comes close to admitting this, but has 
scruples before the fact that he did not 
decide by his definition if yes or no, 
existence was a predicate. Indeed writ- 
ing it syntactically as a predicate does 
not say a thing about its content. But 
in all significant respects, Rescher be- 
haves towards existence as towards a 
predicate. 





b) The cogito also seems to be true, 
if we are allowed to consider “to think” 
as a qualitative property (indeed, in the 
universal potential nothingness, the ego 
has certainly a property at least one 
other object does not have). 


c) Degrees of existence can be de- 
fined by the number of properties a 
certain number of other objects do not 
have and modes of being by the kind of 
properties in question. The same remark 
as in the case of definition B has to be 
made however. 

d) If the individualizing property 
of a is not a dissective property, it is 
not certain that if a exists, all parts of 
a equally exist. 


D. Let us finally examine the fact 
that for certain logicians, logic was on- 
tology. This was the case for Lesniewski 
and for Heinrich Scholz (deeply influ- 
enced by Lesniewski in this respect). 
Here the science of logic has quite ex- 
plicitly for its object the study of certain 
very general laws of being. In the not- 
well-known work of Heinrich Scholz 
Die Metaphysik als Strenge Wissen- 
schaft and in a famous paper by Les- 
niewski “Uber die Grundlagen der On- 
tologie” (Comptes rendus des Séances 
de la Société des Sciences et des Lettres 
de Varsovie, classe III, 1930), these 
opinions have been expressed. Recently 
they have been clearly explained and 
analyzed by Czeslaw Lejewski in “Logic 
and Existence” (British Journal for the 
Philosophy of Science, 1954-1955, pp. 
104-119) and in “On Lesniewski’s On- 
tology” (December 1958, Ratio). 

It will perhaps surprise the reader 
that we examine such a very divergent 
view in this context. The reason how- 
ever is that the definition of existence 
we meet in Lesniewski’s ontology (we 
regret not to have been able to consult 
Prof. Scholz’ book) is extremely close 
to the definitions we have been studying. 


In Lejewski’s analysis: 
(xz) (E!z=(Ey) (N[(y=ax)O(z in y))) 


This definition states in set theore- 
tical language exactly the same fact as 
Rescher’s definition in predicate lan- 
guage. The techniques for building up 
sets will provide for the limitations that 
the term “qualitative” wanted to pro- 
vide. 

We see that in this more ambitious 
attempt, where the predicate E! is taken 
as basic for the whole system of logic, 
the same weaknesses will necessarily ap- 
pear that vitiated Rescher’s proposals. 

Both Lesniewski and Rescher de- 
fine existence so as to exclude the null 
class. As the null class is however here a 
very disputable concept, this methodol- 
ogy is, to say the least, doubtful. It is 
certainly true that there is strict quality 
between the definition of existence and 
nothingness; but nothingness defined as 
the set of all null sets, or as the com- 
mon property of all empty properties, 
cannot simply be identified, for all meta- 
physical languages, as identical with 
any empty property or with any null set. 
This being the case we make no progress 
by the exclusive pursuit of the definition 
of existence through exclusion of the 
null class (a problem as big as the one 
we started with). 

We have thus criticized the main at- 
tempts made in recent literature to de- 
fine, with the tools of logic (and with 
the aim to solve logical difficulties) the 
concept of existence. 

We can now bring together various 
definitions and compare their contents. 

1. (x) (Ela = [(Ey) (y=-2)]) 
2. (x) (Ele = (x4 =2)) 
. (x) (Ele = [ (EP) (NPz)]}) 
. (x) (Elx = [P(x) @ (Ey) (NPy) }) 
. (x) (Ele = [P(x) © © (NPx)]}) 
. (x) (Elen = [NP(2) @ ©} (Px)]}). 


Some of these definitions are vari- 
ants of those we have discussed. 
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We can at least state the following 
facts: (where we express by the sen- 
tence “Definition A implies definition 
B,” the fact that if an object is existent 
according to A, it necessarily also exists 
according to B): 

1. Definition 5 is equivalent to defi- 
nition 6, by substituting NP for P in 5, 
in any non-intuitionistic normal calculus. 


2. Definition 6 implies definition 3. 


3. Definition 2 implies definition 1 
(through the introduction of the ex- 
istential quantifier). 


4, For certain definitions of possi- 
bility (a predicate is possible for an 
individual if another individual possesses 
the predicate), 4 implies 5. 

Three important trends that we 
have been able to discover in following 
these attempts turn out to have much 
in common: (a) the desire to reach 


maximal generality (1 and 2); (b) the 
desire to reach individualization (3 and 
4) and (c) the desire to reach contin- 
gency (5 and 6). These themes, needed 
to avoid certain logical impossibilities, 
are traditional themes of the ontological 
literature. We have not found the pos- 
sibility to combine all these desirable 
features in one definition, even though 
as the definitions stand all of them 
are throughout compatible (and even 
though the structure as it stands calls 
for completion by means of various oth- 
er modalities). 


However since we wish to rejoin, 
by very devious ways, classical ontology 
and since classical ontology does not 
seek to avoid specific pitfalls but rather 
wants to give an analysis of existence 
as a whole, we shall now briefly point 
out the use of formal logic in the analy- 
sis of traditional ontology. 


LOGIC AS AN INSTRUMENT OF CLARIFICATION 
IN TRADITIONAL ONTOLOGY 


Traditional ontology may be said 
to have its origin in Plato’s Parmenides. 
The main problem of the Parmenides 
is the problem of the one and the many 
(if the one exists, must we not say that 
it is not the one, because it has com- 
position: its unicity and its existence’). 
To avoid this dilemma (the classical 
dilemma of ontology) subsequent writ- 
ers, and among them Aristotle, Plotinus, 
Duns Scotus, Aquinas, Suarez, Cajetan, 
Ockham, Hegel and so many others, 
are compelled to clearly assimilate ex- 
istence to what is, making it lose itself 
in this multiplicity, or to separate clear- 
ly existence from what is, reducing it 
to empty unity and making the relation- 
ship between existence and what is un- 
understandable. 


Professor Feys, in his mimeo- 
graphed lectures on Metaphysics sum- 
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marizes briefly and clearly the Aristo- 
telian tradition, one of the many at- 
tempts to solve Plato’s problem. We 
shall concentrate on showing that this 
tradition needs clarification, by logical 
means, of its main assertions, and that 
this can be done with modern logic. 


To know what assertions in Pro- 
fessor Feys’ lectures we should choose 
to characterize the central features of 
the tradition, we state the minimal fea- 
tures that any satisfactory definition of 
existence should show. 


1. We should state what types of 
relationship between beings their com- 
mon existence necessarily produces, and 
this should be done both positively and 
negatively, relationships present and 
absent. 


2. We should state how existence 





modifies and is modified by that which 
exists. 


3. How existence is reducible or not 
to some other entity in the universe. 


4. What is the relationship between 
existence and our knowledge of it. 


These are the questions we have 
to answer in any systematic ontology. 
These are the questions tradition asks; 
these are the questions that Professor 
Feys answers in his mimeographed Ele- 
ments of Metaphysics (from which we 
quote, edition 1958-1959). 


1. In the sentence “This exists,” “ex- 
ists” is used as undefinable and ir- 
reducible (M 36). 


. The sentence “This exists” is never 
synonymous with a sentence of the 
form “For a subject S, this exists” 
or “In a language L, ‘This exists’ is 
true” (M 37). 

. a. It is true forever that here and 
now “This exists” (M 36). 

b. The sentence “This exists” is cate- 
gorical, non hypothetical (M 36). 


. “This exists” is only true, if “this” 
is not only a part of some other ex- 
istent (M 38). 


. Anything that exists has other quali- 
ties that give it a specific content, 
also called “perfection” (M 40). 

. Anything that exists 
a. is an organized whole. 

b. has unique properties. 
Thus: anything that exists is an in- 
dividualized entity (M 40). 

. Existence is simultaneously that 
which is most individual to the ex- 
istent being, and that which is most 
widely predicated. From this double 
characteristic follows that existence 
is an analogical term (M 41 and 42). 


. Anything that exists “has a reason 
to exist” (M 52). 


In the section that follows, our on- 
ly purpose is to show how formal logic 
can and should be used in the analysis 
of these assertions. That they should 
be analyzed is certain, as we cannot 
claim to see clearly either the inde- 
pendence of some or all of these asser- 
tions, or their mutual dependence (Is 
3b compatible with 87). Could we select 
1 and have the other properties? Deny 
8 and have 6? Deny 7 and have 6? Is 
4 compatible with 6? Could we deny 2 
and keep the other features? If these 
assertions are independent, a large num- 
ber of possible ontologies lie before us 
to be investigated. But we have to as- 
certain first the relations between the 
theses by logical means. 


1) We shall begin with the key 
term of the Aristotelian tradition, and 
ask ourselves if a logical analysis of 
“analogy” can be given and if it can be 
applied to the “analogous” character of 
existence. I. Bochenski has shown that 
it is possible to give such an analysis 
(“Gedanken zur Mathematisch-Logi- 
schen Analyse der Analogie,”’ in Studi- 
um Generale, 1956, pp. 121-125), but 
did not apply it to the concept of exist- 
ence. Let us take his definition and ex- 
amine what would be the effects of such 
an application. 

A term T is analogous whenever, 
applied to two different objects D and E, 
the term 7’ designates property P in D 
and property Q in D, where both these 
properties are different, but where ei- 
ther there is some relation between P 
(D) and Q(£) of a real nature (like 
being cause of) or of a formal nature 
(like R(PD) being isomorphic to 
8(QE)). If this is the meaning of the 
word “analogous” applied to existence, 
then we must say that “existence” des- 
ignates properties that are different in 
different things (existence is a predi- 
cate, even if it is a rather complex one) 
that stand in causal relations to each 
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other (attributional analogy) or rather 
that have their relationship to their 
supports isomorphic (porportional anal- 
ogy). 


The fruitfulness of this logical anal- 
ysis of existence would only be clear if 
we could ask about the existence of 
parts, relations, wholes, given the exist- 
ence of other entities. But even at first 
sight, our problem is clarified by this 
analysis: if it is attributional analogy 
(casual relation) that is meant, then 
assertion 7 implies assertion 9; if it is 
porportional analogy that is meant, 
then assertion 7 implies 5 and part of 6. 


But moreover in the most plausible 
case, when we take some specific ex- 
amples like the existence of a thing and 
the existence of a quality, then to as- 
sert them both as existent we must find 
for the thing and for the quality two 
properties, the relations of which to 
their subjects would be isomorphic 
(they would have all structural prop- 
erties in common). This allows us to 
attack the usual analysis that sees the 
existence of the thing in some form of 
independence and the existence of the 
quality in some form of inherence. In- 
deed can it be shown that R (thing, in- 
variance) is isomorphical to 8 (quality, 
inherence)? Not to our mind. So we 
have to state— either that qualities do 
not exist — or that the analysis of the 
existence of things and of qualities was 
not correct — or finally that weaker 
criteria of analogy have to be found 
than strict isomorphism. 

We think that Bochenski’s impor- 
tant initiative, when applied to tradi- 
tional ontology should have a most cre- 
ative effect, and we hope to have made 
this probable. 


Two other consequences become 
clear: one as to the relationship between 
analogy and definability, and another 
as to the relationship between the anal- 
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ogy concept and the problem of unity 
and plurality. 


If we define existence through an 
analogy of proportionality we can de- 
fine existence as the property that 
stands in the relation S (isomorphical 
relations can be grouped) to either D 
or E or etc. 


Thus, the demand that existence 
should be an undefinable would be in 
contradiction with the demand that ex- 
istence should be defined by analogy 
of proportionality. 


We claim then that the dilemma 
has not been solved by the analogy con- 
cept; either it is too weak (attributive 
analogy) or too strong (proportional- 
ity). It seems that we should look for 
partial isomorphism to use this concept 
in the analysis of existence. Formal 
logic will again be of much assistance, 
but the formidable problem of the unity 
and plurality of existence remains un- 
solved and this should be acknowledged. 


2) Kasimir Ajdukiewicz, in a most 
valuable paper (Studia Philosophica, 
vol. 4, pp. 7-22) has used the resources 
of modern logic to study the reasons 
for the demand 2. Let us make with him 
the familiar distinction between a lan- 
guage and a metalanguage speaking 
about the first (either syntactically or 
semantically). If the independence of 
existence is not asserted, then I must 
in my object language define my object 
language predicates, by means of meta- 
linguistic ones (because the fact that 
the world will be relative to someone’s 
thinking about it, will have exactly this 
linguistic counterpart). While Ajdukie- 
wicz does not assert that this situation 
is in all circumstances impossible, it is 
clear that, to avoid a vicious circle, any 
analysis of “x exists” by means of “y 
thinks that x exists” must introduce 
two radically different meanings of “‘ex- 
ist,” or else accept an infinite regress. 





We might perhaps add here some 
remarks of a more general nature. “X 
exists” means most naturally “x is in- 
dependent from anybody’s knowing x,” 
and this independence of x from the 
class of knowers, is verified by stating 
that x remains invariant under all types 
of modifications of these knowers, or 
that there is an invariance in the pic- 
ture of x formed by these various know- 
ing subjects. The real is thus the in- 
variant. It is a pity that this clear char- 
acteristic cannot be used in the defini- 
tion of “existence,”’ but we must under- 
stand that defining something as being 
independent from something else, is 
still defining it in dependence on that 
something else? Moreover, let us add 
that, if the knower is not real, defining 
the real through its independence from 
the knowing subject is of no use, so we 
should at least define as existent (a) 
the knowing subjects (plural) and (b) 
that which is independent from them. 
If this is done, however, our definition 
of existence is lost, because we have to 
find what the knowing subjects and 
what is independent from them have in 
common to catch the meaning of exist- 
ence. Finally, we still do not have given 
a clear meaning for the concept of in- 
dependence. Something that I have 
made and that I can destroy depends 
upon me and yet, it exists; it exists be- 
cause I cannot destroy it by a simple 
act of will. But how can I distinguish 
my internal from my external actions? 
(the concept of existence, as something 
independent from any awareness of it, 
is now a function of this distinction). 


We must conclude that existence 
implies independence from conscious- 
ness, but that this characteristic is nei- 
ther a clear nor a sufficient character- 
istic for existence. Much could be done 
here by studying (a) types of inde- 
pendence and (b) types of invariance. 


Again, to make demand 2 precise, 
we need formal logic. 

We think that here we can grasp 
the root of such a radical ontological 
thesis as Professor Kotarbinski’s pan- 
somatism. A body is an object that has 
(a) continuity, (b) shape, (c) place, 
(d) parts, (e) regular dependence on 
the external world and (f) impenetra- 
bility. All these characteristics can be 
structurally defined in an arbitrary 
space. A body is a closed subject of a 
space, invariant under all coordinate 
transformations of it. As the concept of 
space is simply the concept of an inde- 
pendently and multiply ordered mani- 
fold, the assertion that anything that 
is real must be a body (a lump in such 
a manifold having definite and relative- 
ly invariant characteristics), follows im- 
mediately from the premise that the 
real is the invariant. But as a purely 
structural definition of body can be giv- 
en, this pansomatism (as Brentano 
clearly saw) does not imply any materi- 
alism. 

3) Let us now consider the concept 
of individuality. Here we have to define 
what it means to be a whole, and what 
it means to be unique. An object is 
unique if it has a property that nothing 
else has; it is further unique if it has a 
property that nothng else can have. The 
meaning of Professor Feys is certainly 
the second one (because it is not suffi- 
cient surely to say that if something ex- 
ists, it has accidentally as a unique pro- 
perty what any other thing could have). 
This means that existence (as has been 
indicated by Leonard in recent contro- 
versy), even though it is different from 
necessity or from contingency, is a mod- 
al concept (having the property of hav- 
ing necessarily some property that no- 
body else can have is not having that 
property necessarily). 

But it is not sufficient to define in- 
dividuality, we must define wholeness. 
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Here we can for the moment take over 
Goodman’s assertion (The Structure of 
Appearance, p. 44): one thing is part 
of another if and only if whatever over- 
laps the former, also overlaps the latter. 
This is a very weak definition of being 
a part of (it is much more plausible to 
say that whenever the part-whole rela- 
tion is realized — but we must be satis- 
fied with this attempt which is essen- 
tially the only one we have). It is now 
claimed by Professor Feys that any ex- 
istent object should be a whole. We 
should again not define a whole simply 
as any object having parts. We should 
presumably mean by whole any object 
having parts in such a way that the 
relations among these parts determine 
the properties of the parts in such a 
way that no part would have the same 
properties completely if these relations 
were partially or completely broken. 

If this is the case, it certainly is 
to be excluded, in Professor Feys’ opin- 
ion, that the necessary uniqueness of 
any existent object is without relation 
to the wholeness of each existent object. 
Then if these two are related, the whole- 
ness of each existent object should be 
the foundation of its uniqueness and, 
as this uniqueness is a necessary one, 
it should also be true that the relations 
among the parts have their transform- 
ing effects with necessity. 

But then (a) the qualities are so 
transformed by their common inherence 
in an existent object that it cannot be 
true that coming into existence is not 
a qualitative change (then there can- 
not be a concept of a possible individual 
radically identical with the concept of 
this individual realised) and (b) the 
qualities as they exist in the whole can- 
not exist in such fashion except in this 
whole and thus exist only as parts and 
cannot be admitted to existence accord- 
ing to Professor Feys’ criterion. This 
is again a very old problem: the neces- 
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sary composition of the individual but 
also the necessity to keep the individual 
an irreducible existent. Formal logic 
gives us here new hope because it allows 
us to see the extreme complication of 
the concepts used. We have to have a 
calculus of modalities, combined with a 
calculus of relations and properties, 
combined also with a calculus of wholes 
or parts (we have many different par- 
tial versions of these three things with- 
out having any of them uniquely defined 
and without having them in combina- 
tion). 


4) Everything that exists has a 
reason to exist. This “concept of rea- 
son” is again one of the most difficult 
ones we could use. We know a few very 
simple axioms for causation (Good, 
Rescher, Burks), but causation is here 
always a relation between one event 
and another, one quality and another. 
If the phrase “reason for existence” is 
used and if the existence of an object 
is an objective characteristic of this 
object, the problem arises if we must 
not only give an explanation for its 
qualities but also for its existence: this 
is obviously not the case, but the many 
explanations for various qualities are 
presumably approximations toward an 
explanation of the totality of these qual- 
ities referred to each other in a unique 
organization called existence. 

The way in which the total expla- 
nation will behave will, however, depend 
upon the definition of partial explana- 
tion. This partial explanation must 
be some approximation to “reason for 
being” (raison d’étre). We should thus 
use a relation between an e that can be 
any existent object (it depends on the 
ontology accepted what e should be) 
and the existence of an f (of same de- 
scription). The reason of f’s existence 
must be e. Let us define some proper- 
ties for this relationship. (a) If R(e, 
E!f), then if e, f (not inversely); (b) If 





f is necessarily given e, then f is con- 
tingent, and e also, R(e,E!f) (but not 
in general); (c) If e is the reason of 
f’s existence, then the absence of e can- 
not be also the reason for f’s existence 
(but many different e’s can be the rea- 
son for f’s existence). (d) This concept 
is not transitive, but if there is a neces- 
sity linking one consequence to another, 
then the first reason is also the reason 
of the last consequence. 


Nicholas Rescher, in his axiomati- 
zation of “conditional realization,” gives 
the closest approximation to the concept 
of “reason for existence,” but we do not 
think the two concepts should be iden- 
tified. More research is needed. 


This clarification being made, we 
can try to define the total reason of 
existence, not only for certain proper- 
ties of an existent but for the existent 
itself. 


If this axiomatic definition of “‘rea- 
son for existence” is given, the question 
arises: is it analytic that something 
that exists has a reason for its exist- 
ence? (substituting for existence vari- 
ous definitions, using implication, con- 
juncton, modalities). The truth or falsi- 
ty of such a principle becomes a func- 
tion of (a) the set of axioms accepted 
for reason of existence and (b) the set 
of qualities implied by the notion “ex- 
istence.” 

In this final respect also formal 
logic could help in clarifying the rela- 
tionship between the various traditional 
assertons. 

Such a clarification is needed all 
the more here when it is understood 
that the concept of foundation of being 
is in some sense the dialectical opposite 
of the concept of independence. Plato 
defines being univocally as force, as 
that which is capable of being a reason 
of being, and Aristotle defines being 
analogously as substance, as that which 


is self-sufficient. Traditional ontology 
tries to give a synthesis of these two 
points of view. Such a synthesis is en- 
tirely dependent upon the concept of 
foundation or reason of being, a concept 
that we begin to analyze only now in its 
complexity, thanks to attempts like 
Burks’ causal modalities or Rescher’s 
conditional realization, that serve as 
prototypes for our partial axiom system. 


We think that we have now covered 
most of the key-concepts in the prin- 
ciples of Professor Feys, key-concepts 
whose study has already begun in re- 
cent analytical works. 


Before finishing this section of our 
paper, however, we want to show that 
the problem of degrees and modes of 
existence cannot be solved without the 
help of logical analysis. 


If we want to speak about the de- 
gree of existence of a given entity, we 
have to define an order, a transitive, 
antisymmetrical and antireflexive rela- 
tion in »the field of all existents. Very 
often the assertion has been made in 
traditional ontology that there are de- 
grees of being (this is easy if, out of 
the multiplicity of criteria of existence, 
only one criterion is kept — Plotinus’ 
unity for instance). But to my knowl- 
edge it has never been shown that such 
an order can (or cannot) be defined. If 
we examine the various dimensions men- 
tioned here: degree of foundation, de- 
gree of independence, degree of unicity, 
degree of wholeness, it is by no means 
evident that they constitute orders. 
Most probably they constitute quasi- 
orders. The problem of defining a de- 
gree of existence is reduced now to the 
much clearer problem of constructing 
out of these heterogeneous quasi-orders 
(by techniques presumably taken from 
scaling theory) one complete order. 


If we want to speak about modes of 
being, we must differentiate between 
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the sharing of the same existence by 
qualitatively different essences and the 
being existent in various modes of vari- 
ous contents. How can this be done? 
Only if the factor “existence” has a 
multiplicity of ingredients (as is here 
the case) and if the way in which these 
ingredients are organized constitutes a 
structure that falls in natural classes. 
The possibility of applying the tech- 
niques of natural classification to the 
multiplicity of relations between foun- 
dation, unicity, independence and so 
forth, cannot be given except through 
a formalization of these various con- 
stituents. 

We hope that two conclusions are 
now evident. 


LOGIC, ONTOLOGY AND THE 


When the difficult task of clarify- 
ing and modernizing the past is com- 
pleted, we shall find ourselves with a 
large number of possible and incom- 
patible ontologies, inspired by miany dif- 


ferent and equally plausible demands of 
adequacy. 

How shall we decide among them? 

It should be easy to see that we 
can only hope to decide by applying the 
techniques mentioned in our section 3, 
but this time to a domain that is more 
than others stable and clear. 


We think that ontology can decide 
not only what exists (this was always 
admitted), but even what it means “to 
exist,” through application of the tech- 
niques allied to the positive sciences. 


Some attempts have already been 
made, in the philosophy of science to- 
ward a scientific definition of reality. 
We regret, however, that the great logi- 
cal effort spent in ontology since Quine 
revived the subject, has not taken the 
slightest notice of these earlier attempts 
(and conversely). 
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Traditional ontology, to be refuted 
or to be proved needs logical analysis 
before anything else. It may perhaps be 
added that Nicolai Hartmann’s work, 
the modern revival of traditional ontol- 
ogy, is ideally adapted for any attempt 
toward formalization. 

The second conclusion is that we 
have now a wide field in which we can, 
with some arbitrariness for the moment, 
look for a definition of the ontological 
commitment of a language. It is no 
longer possible, if we understand the 
potential power of the concepts of our 
last section, to pretend that the concept 
of ontological commitment can be solved 
on the simple basis of quantification 
theory. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


To plead for unification of these 
efforts will be the last aim of this paper. 


In his Foundations of Science, Nor- 
man Campbell has a very interesting 
part called “Science and Metaphysics” 
(pp. 234-256). 


Campbell uses the extensional 
method and applies it, not to common 
language, but to science. He asks, what 
is called “real” or “existent” in other 
sciences? The first answer is: material 
objects and substances. But while it is 
true that objects are claimed to be ex- 
istent because of certain laws, not all 
concepts about which laws can be stated 
are said to exist (e.g., pressure, force, 
volume, density). Then we find theo- 
retical concepts analogous to things 
(molecules and atoms) and finally other 
persons. The problem of the definition 
of existence becomes then: what do 
these objects have in common? Camp- 
bell cannot give a complete answer: 
(a) “All that appears certain is that our 
decision whether a concept is real is 
determined in some way by the form 





of the law which defines it” (245); 
(b) and things, thing-like concepts and 
persons, are distinguished by the fact 
that the laws defining them are sym- 
metrical ones and are involved in the 
laws defining other types of concepts. 

Campbell himself recognizes that 
these criteria are not sufficient. It should 
be stressed that once an intensional defi- 
nition is reached on this extensional 
basis, we can ask what other element 
will fall in the extension of this new 
concept; these elements can then be 
chosen outside of the scientific domain, 
and the consequence (elements to be 
selected or rejected) of our intensional 
definitions can then be studied and lead 
to their modification. The method is a 
continual exchange of empirical and 
deductive steps, but remains after all 
based on the arbitrary fiats of intuition. 

This arbitrariness becomes even 
more obvious when we look at certain 
attempts by Bridgman (The Logic of 
Modern Physics) and Hans Reichenbach 
(Experience and Prediction) to define 
reality on the basis of data taken from 
the methodology of the sciences. For 
Bridgman a concept is real if it is a 
theoretical construct defined operation- 
ally in multiple fashion. For Reichen- 
bach (in his Experience and Prediction, 
and perhaps more clearly still, in the 
short summary of his views on reality 
published in his “Verifiability Theory 
of Meaning,” Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Arts and Sciences, pp. 
55-80, vol. 80, no. 1, July 1951) who 
departs from the intuitive idea “the 
real world is the world as it is when 
nobody looks at it,” certain rules called 
“extension rules” describe the behavior 
of things when they cannot in principle 
be observed. Many different sets of ex- 
tension rules can be given. Rules of 
extension are called “normal” if they 
ascribe to the unobservables the same 
behavior as to the observables (it is 


obvious that only degrees of normalcy 
can be considered, because only a cer- 
tain number of properties of the ob- 
servables can be taken over in the un- 
observables). That there is a real world 
is attested by the fact that one and only 
one normal extension can be con- 
structed, and the reals are those pres- 
ent in this normal extension. 


How can we relate Bridgman’s def- 
inition of reality by multiple definition, 
Reichenbach’s by normal extension and 
Campbell’s by the symmetrical form of 
the laws and their explanatory char- 
acter? Only functionally. The real world 
is the world science speaks about, the 
world it tells us something about, about 
which it gives us information. The world 
science speaks about must appear in 
the history of science as something like 
an invariant of this history, an invariant 
becoming clearer and clearer in the 
course of this history. Defining reality 
as the intersection of the various stages 
of scientific development, or as the limit 
of scientific development, or as the part 
of science that has maximal chance of 
stability, or as a world of equal distance 
in all stages of science, all these attempts 
(each of them to be rejected) attempt 
to capture somewhat the functional sig- 
nificance of reality or existence, as that 
which science is about. Campbell's, 
Reichenbach’s and Bridgman’s attempts 
are going in the same direction. It is 
certain, if we consider the observational 
language as representing an earlier 
stage of scientific development, that a 
construct having multiple connections, 
or one following similar laws, will have 
maximal stability; and equally a con- 
cept whose defining laws are involved 
in the defining laws of others and the 
different elements out of which it is 
built have similar roles and are of equal 
importance. 

If I ask “what is there?”, I try to 
transcend the limitations of what I 
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know about what there is, of what I 
add, due to perspective and human na- 
ture, to what there is, in order to cap- 
ture what there is, what was there be- 
fore I began to think, what there will 
be after my thinking shall have finished 
and what constantly guides my think- 
ing. But only in my thinking and 
through it, can I find the traces of this, 
and the common properties, one or mul- 
tiple, it (the invariant) will have. On- 


tology is an empirical science, that has 
to compare all stages of the sciences, 
in simplified formalized versions, in or- 
der to discover the common property 
of all irreducible elements in this ap- 
proximate model of what scierice is 
about. This will be existence. The func- 
tion of logic in ontology will be even 
more complex than present-day logic 
claims it to be. But it will be extremely 
important. 


| Source: LOGIQUE ET ANALYSE, 3e Année, No. 11-12, Octobre, 1960, pp. 


202-225. 
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Viktor 
Frankl 


PHILOSOPHIC BASIS OF PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC THEORY 


“Respect for greatness belongs definitely 
to the best attributes of human nature. 
But it should not take precedence over 
a respect for facts. One should not hesi- 
tate to speak out if one rejects depend- 
ence on an authority because of one’s 
own judgment based on a study of the 
facts.” 

Sigmund Freud, Wiener med. Wochen- 
schrift Nr. 39, 1889, p. 1098. 


One of the statements of Freud 
most commonly quoted is that the nar- 
cissism of mankind has suffered three 
severe shocks: the first through the 
teaching of Copernicus, the second 
through that of Darwin and the third 
through that of Freud himself. We can 
easily accept the fact of the third shock. 
But of the other two we cannot under- 
stand why an explanation of the 
“where” or the “where from” of hu- 
manity should have been a shock. The 
dignity of man does not suffer in the 
least from the fact that he inhabits the 
earth, a planet of the sun, and is not the 
center of the universe. This fact does not 
affect the worth of man any more than 
the achievement of Freud is impaired 
because the greatest part of Freud’s 
life was not spent in the center of Vien- 
na but in the ninth district of the city. 
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It is obvious that anything like the dig- 
nity of man depends on grounds other 
than his location in the material world. 
In brief, we are confronted here with 
a confusion of different dimensions of 
being, with a neglect of ontological dif- 
ferences.* 

Thus, if — in the sense of a quaes- 
tio juris — the right to make worth and 
dignity depend on spatial categories can 
be questioned then — in the sense of a 
quaestio facti — it is doubtful whether 
Darwinism degraded man’s self-esteem. 
It would seem rather to have increased 
it. For it seems to us as if the progress- 
minded, progress-intoxicated generation 
of the Darwinian epoch was not at all 
conscious of being humbled, but seemed 
rather proud of the fact that their mon- 
key-ancestors had progressed magnifi- 
cently far, so far that nothing blocked 
the road any longer for further develop- 
ment, for “superman.” Indeed, evolu- 
tionism had gone to man’s head. 

Let us remember that only within 
a materialistic frame of reference can 
we understand the excessive self-evalu- 
ation of psychoanalysis as expressed in 
its interpretation of “shocks” to man- 
kind. Only for materialism are light 
years a measure of greatness. Mean- 
while many things have changed. Today, 
by far not all psychoanalysts are materi- 
alists. The mechanical affinity of their 
thinking, euphemistically called dynam- 
ics, inherent in psychoanalysis from the 
beginning. After all it was Freud him- 
self who called the psychoanalysts “in- 
corrigible mechanics and materialists.”? 
But today we would speak less of their 
materialism, for the neglect of the di- 
mension of the spiritual (not only in 
contrast to the physical but also to the 
psychical) is less viial. We would con- 
sider far more important the intentional 
neglect of those two constitutents of 
human nature that —- besides spiritual- 
ity — are so basic for all human beings, 
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freedom and responsibility. In other 
words, it is determinism that fashions 
the concept of man in psychoanalysis, 
at least in its practical, therapeutic con- 
sequences.’ 


The reproach that psychoanalysis 
is pan-sexualist has long been obsolete. 
Every understanding critic admits that 
we can no longer speak of a pansexual- 
ism in the strict sense of the word. But 
what remains true is what we call pan- 
determinism, nothing escapes determin- 
istic interpretations. But today even the 
walls of pandeterminism have begun to 
crumble. We might mention a statement 
of the American psychologist, C. R. 
Rogers,‘ made at the convention of the 
American Psychological Association 
(during a symposium on existential 
psychology and psychotherapy) in Cin- 
cinnati on September 4, 1959. He said 
that one of the elements of existential 
thinking is the fact that man is spoken 
of as being free and responsible. For an 
American psychologist this is the most 
shocking of all statements. However, a 
student of Rogers had submitted a dis- 
sertation from which it was clear that a 
correctly made statistical factor-analy- 
sis did not lead to the expected result: 
that the probability of recidivism of 
criminal individuals is best established 
when in concrete cases the social and 
family conditions are taken into con- 
sideration. The computation of correla- 
tion resulted rather in the fact that the 
determining factor at any given time is 
the degree of self-understanding, of in- 
sight — or as we might say — the ca- 
pacity for searching one’s soul. Since 
that day, Rogers said, he believed again 
in the freedom of human volition. 


In this connection I might mention 
an encounter between a prominent 
American psychoanalyst and a Euro- 
pean logotherapist. The latter had men- 
tioned that he was going mountain 





climbing. The psychoanalyst shook his 
head and told the story of what he had 
experienced in his childhood, asking for 
understanding of his own lack of under- 
standing and his horror of alpine adven- 
tures or even alpine ambitions. His fa- 
ther had taken him on excursions which 
were both boring and tiring. Then the 
logotherapist told his story. He too had 
been taken on wanderings for hours and 
they too were fatiguing, hated and 
feared. But nevertheless he became an 
alpine climber. Apart from a number 
large enough to establish a “level of con- 
fidence,” that is, statistical probability, 
any psychological prediction is an ab- 
surdity. 

The most devilish, the only Mephis- 
tophelian being in the form of man that 


miserably of cancer of the bladder at a 
relatively young age. I am sorry that 
he died. He was the best comrade one 
could imagine, one could wish to have. 
He helped us fellow-irunates whenever 
he could. He cheered us up and com- 
forted us when we needed consolation. 
Truly, I should say, he was a saint.” 
Even in such a case, a conclusion, a pre- 
diction concerning later life and the end 
of that man on the basis of his behavior 
would have greatly misled us. 
Nowadays it is admitted more and 
more that the physician’s attitude af- 
fects the patient, regardless of what 
kind of attitude it is, whether it is pan- 
deterministic or one that recognizes the 
freedom of man. And this is true even 
if the physician’s attitude is not spoken 


FORSCHUNGEN 
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I personally ever met, was a professicon- 
al colleague, Dr. J., known and infam- 
ous as the mass-murderer of “Steinhof.” 
He was, in fact, the commissioner for 
euthanasia in the Viennese institution 
for psychotics. His ambition was to let 
nobody escape. However, he himself 
managed to escape deserved punishment 
after the Second World War. Many 
years later an Austrian diplomat came 
to me for examination and treatment of 
his ailment contracted during the years 
of his imprisonment. Unexpectedly he 
asked me suddenly: “Didn’t you know 
Dr. J?” I nodded. He continued: “I 
shared with him a cell in the famous 
prison Lubljanka shortly before my dis- 
missal. Dr. J. died there. He passed away 


of explicitly during treatment. Profes- 
sor Edith Weisskopf-Joelson of the Pur- 
due University stated at the Unitarian 
Symposium no. 12 on November 13, 
1959 in Cincinnati: “In this country the 
great majority of psychotherapists is 
quite sure that the therapist should in 
no way influence the patient regarding 
any hierarchy of values. Fundamental 
is the idea that under no circumstances 
ought the therapist take the lead but 
must rather restrict himself to encour- 
aging the patient to bring his personali- 
ty to its full development. These thera- 
pists usually say very little. However, a 
word often used is ‘hm, hm.’ When you 
investigate such therapeutic talks, you'll 
find that ‘hm, hm’ is a powerful word. 
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You can do quite a lot by the way you 
say that ‘hm, hm’ and — under certain 
conditions, there can result something 
comparable to brain-washing. A psy- 
chologist at the University of Indiana 
asked students to indicate words to 
him just as they came to their mind. 
Whenever a student named a plural 
such as ‘tables,’ the experimenter 
would say ‘hm, hm.’ After a while the 
students spoke many more words in the 
plural than in the beginning of the ex- 
periment. ‘Hm,’ is an important word.” 

The transference of a concept of 
. man and a philosophy of life from the 
physician to the patient is especially 
hazardous when it takes place in a situ- 
ation where the physician is, implicitly 
at least, seen as concerned only with the 
satisfaction of drives and the goal (in 
the sense of the hypothetical principle 
of homeostasis) of quieting the “psychic 
apparatus” stirred up by its needs.* In 
earlier psychoanalysis man was reduced 
to a mere must-do aspect. Through neo- 
psychoanalysis, no less one-sided, he is 
reduced to the aspect of can-do, for the 


goal is not so much a “quieting” as self- 
actualization, the realization of one’s 
possibilities. The “theory of self-actuali- 
zation sees life’s purpose in the most 
complete development of the best poten- 
cies of the individual to lead to the most 
perfect satisfaction of that individual.”* 
The problem of value is put out of focus. 
It becomes the problem of discovering 
at any given time the best possibilities. 

As opposed to this, we think that 
the possibilities with which we are here 
concerned are not the potentialities of 
self-realzation but of the actualization of 
meaning and value. The fact that these 
are passing possibilities, that if not ac- 
tualized disappear forever, only leads us 
to conclude that we must see man not 
only as free but also as responsible. This 
is to say that he is truly responsible for 
the realization of fleeting possibilities to 
fulfill the meaning of his personal life 
in its concrete conditions. He thus brings 
about their eternalization. They become 
actualized once and forever. To actual- 
ize something is to save its perishable 
and transitory character. 


PHILOSOPHIC THRESHHOLD PROBLEMS OF 
PSYCHOTHERAPEUTIC PRACTICE 


Interpretation of meaning presup- 
poses that man is spiritual. Fulfillment 
of meaning takes for granted that he is 
free and responsible. These three exis- 
tential elements are accessible only 
when we follow them into the noological 
sphere where man as a whole is trans- 
cending the psycho-biological level and 
establishing himself truly. But even on 
the psycho-biological level man’s pri- 
mary orientation to meaning shows it- 
self, if only in the negative sense of its 
frustration. It is known that the total 
deprivation of sense impressions leads to 
hallucinations. This has been discovered 
in experiments touching preparations 
for outer space travel. Experiments car- 
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ried on at Yale and Harvard have 
shown, though, that “it is not the ab- 
sence of sense stimuli as such that pro- 
duces the effects of deprivation of sen- 
sory impressions but rather the absence 
of meaningful stimuli.” The conclusion 
is that “what the brain needs to func- 
tion normally is a continuous meaning- 
ful contact with environment.’”’ 
However, due to limitations of the hu- 
man mind only a particular meaning is 
accessible at any given time. The mean- 
ing of the whole* surpasses the human 
power of apprehension. Only a border- 
line notion such as the one of “supra- 
meaning’”’® helps the will-to-meaning.*° 
But there, then, knowledge becomes 





faith. The evidence that faith in supra- 
meaning occurs as soon as thinking, an 
Anstrengung des Begriffs (Hegel), 
prepares the way, may be shown in a 
case history. 

One day, by chance, I walked into a 
therapeutic meeting of a group ar- 
ranged by my assistant Dr. K. Kocou- 
rek. At that moment the group was dis- 
cussing the case of a woman whose 
eleven year old boy had died of a rup- 
tured appendix and her twenty year old 
son was afflicted with Little’s Disease 
and was confined to a wheel chair. The 
desperate mother was close to suicide. 
I intervened and asked a young woman 
to imagine she was eighty years old, 
close to death and viewing her life in 
retrospect, a life full indeed of social 
prestige and erotic success —- but noth- 
ing else. What would she say to herself? 

“T had a good life, I was ricii, 
spoiled, fooled men by flirting with them 
and was lacking nothing. Now I am old, 
I have no children and I have to admit, 
my life was a failure, for I can take 
nothing with me. For what did I live in 
this world?” 

Now I asked the mother of the crip- 
ple to imagine the same circumstances 
and to say what she would think. 

“T had wished to have children and 
my desire was fulfilled. The younger 
died. I remained with the older one. He 
never would have turned out as a useful 
man if he had not had me. He would 
have ended in an institution for idiots. 
It was I who made a good man out of 
him. My life was no failure. It was full 
of difficulties. It was full of burdens and 
if I succeeded in mastering them, my life 
was meaningful. Now I can die peaceful- 
ly.” 


Sobbing, the woman spoke these 
words. The fellow-patients, however, 


had grasped that the important question 
is not whether the life of a person is full 
of pleasure or sorrow, but rather, 
whether it is meaningful. From this 
point of view even a short or long life 
is less significant. But the meaning of 
suffering was still to be discussed and 
evaluated. I continued: “Imagine that 
some painful injections were given to a 
monkey to get a serum for poliomyelitis. 
Would the monkey ever be able to grasp 
why it had to suffer that? Due to its na- 
ture it cannot follow man’s deliberations 
of why he experiments with monkeys. 
The human world, a world of meaning 
and values, is not accessible to the mon- 
key. But is it different with man con- 
cerning a higher sphere? Is the world 
of man a kind of end — situation beyond 
which there is nothing else? Must we 
not rather presume that the human 
world itself is transcended by another 
that is inaccessible to man, but whose 
meaning, a supra-meaning, alone gives 
meaning to man’s suffering?” The phy- 
sician nowadays must have the courage 
for such Socratic dialogues, if he takes 
his task seriously in treating a man, not 
only illnesses. For doubt about the 
meaning of life, the despair of a person 
because of the apparent lack of mean- 
ing in his life, is indeed not an illness, 
but a potential characteristic of the hu- 
man being. 

Formerly the sceptic and the man in 
despair went to his pastor. Today they 
come to the psychiatrist for advice and 
help. This matter of fact not only en- 
titles the physician, but obliges him to 
respond, beyond physical and psychic ill- 
ness, to the need of the patient as a 
man, not just as an invalid. To consider 
this a transgression of limits of his pro- 
fession is as wrong as the overestima- 
tion of the spiritual. 
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by Stanislas Breton 


This is the second part of “From Phenomenology to Ontology.” The first part ap- 
peared in the Winter 1960 issue of Philosophy Today, pp. 227-237. 


PHENOMENOLOGICAL INVESTIGATION OF CURRENT 
ONTOLOGICAL POINTS OF VIEW 


\W/E SHALL use as a starting point 
the fact that all ontologies, contem- 
porary as well as ancient, tacitly admit a 
necessary relationship (whether or not 
it is called a trancendental relationship 
is of little importance) to being as such. 
It would seem that this agreement 
should be a good omen, but unhappily it 
is nothing of the sort. This term “being” 
embraces sO many divergent meanings 
that you wonder whether the agreement 
referred to above is not purely nominal. 
And it is understandable that, in an area 
of thought which aims at being funda- 
mental, some persons, because of this 
initial vagueness of object and language, 
refuse to grant to ontology any “norma- 
tive” claims. A recently produced work 
bears the title, Vers la fin de Vontologie. 
The title, however, expresses less a mis- 


giving about ontology than it does about 
the death rattle ending a battle of words 
which is without importance for philos- 
ophy. It is suggested that obliviousness 
toward being would be the beginning of 
philosophical wisdom. You could — 
and perhaps we ought not dig too deep- 
ly into this — ask to what philosophic 
viewpoint, to what particular intention- 
ality this disdain for ontology attaches, 
this anti-ontologische Affekt. It is clear 
that it is, in part, motivated by the ap- 
parent disarray of ontologies, their in- 
ability to agree. The argument is not 
new, but it is still disturbing. As an illus- 
tration of this diversity we point first 
of all to a fact which, it seems, has no 
philosophic importance at all, since it is 
reducible to a phenomenon of language. 
Where the German writes Es gibt 





(“there is” — literally, “it gives”) the 
Frenchman writes (or sometimes trans- 
lates) il y a (“there is’’). 

This is apparently nothing which 
ought to have serious consequences. But 
let us look at the matter a little more 
closely. Hidden beneath these innocent 
linguistic equivalences lies the profound 
opposition of two different ontologies. 
When I say “there is being” (il y a de 
Vétre), what is the intentionality on 
which my affirmation is based? The 
French “there is” is absolutely imper- 
sonal. “There is” has no face at all, and 
cannot even suggest any. It refers to 
anything at all; therefore, it has all the 
universality of what was formerly un- 
derstood by ens. But “there is” qualifies 
this ens in a new way: the being of this 
ens is expressed by “there is.” 


What, then, is the meaning of this 
being, and, by the same token, what is 
the intentionality which underlies it? We 
can express this meaning by the two 
ideas (which are, moreover, concept- 


limits) of brute fact and exteriority. A 
brute fact, such as “there is,” is first 
of all, relative to myself, that which 
impinges on consciousness forcefully 
and without reason, and without any 
effort on my part. It is that which is 
not amenable to any “justification,” in 
the sense that it is pure contingency. 
When I try to think of it no longer in 
relation to myself, but in relation to 
other beings of which I shall say equal- 
ly that “they are,” it will appear to me 
then as completely exterior to them. 
There is no relationship which binds one 
brute fact to another and could, in this 
sense, “justify” either. In opposition to 
the ancient “sympathetic” thought 
which was taken over by the Stoics and 
which affirmed a universal interdepen- 
dence, a union of all beings in a sort of 
corpus mysticum, we are presented here 
with membra disjecta. In fact, they are 
not truly “disjointed members,” for they 
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have never been, and could never be, 
“members.” No organic bond is present. 
Every causal tie is dissolved as well, and 
for the same reason. The “there is,” as 
brute fact and pure exteriority, ex- 
presses then a sort of cosmic hell in 
which all beings would be perfectly 
“other” for one another, perfectly ex- 
terior to one another. Each being would 
be grossly shut up within itself in a sort 
of negative aseity, in an identity which 
would make all communication impos- 
sible. Relation has become unthinkable 
because the duality of substances and 
their incommunicability, ontological and 
logical, are inscribed in their very 
aseity. One is reminded of Cartesian ex- 
tension, that perfect exteriority of parts 
in relation to other parts. 


Perhaps it would even be necessary 
to add that this term, “parts,” is too 
strong, that it suggests a bond that is 
forbidden by reason of the perfect ex- 
teriority which is posited. What we have 
is an absolute exteriority of beings 
which multiply, which proliferate, no 
one knows why, and which, because of 
this multiplication of themselves, are 
given eternally as de trop, de trop even 
to the point of nausea. The being which 
this “there is’”’ expresses is the totality 
of that which is outside ourselves, seen 
in its pure facticity and pure exteriority 
by a consciousness which can know it 
only on the condition that consciousness 
is other than this totality. It bears re- 
peating that an ontology of this kind, 
one which includes reflections of every 
type, from those of the Megarians to 
those of Hume, is when viewed in its 
specific character the reflection of an 
intentional consciousness which thinks 
itself in pure exteriority. Consciousness 
is toward the other as other — not in 
the traditional sense, but in the negative 
sense of what is foreign to me — an in- 
tentionality which both eludes itself and 
isolates itself in a coy noli me tangere. 





From this there follows the extremely 
realistic aspect of this ontology, since 
being is foreign to and independent of 
all consciousness. And its extremely 
idealistic aspect follows also, since the 
other is nothingness (néant) in relation 
to consciousness, as consciousness is 
nothingness (néant) in relation to the 
other. Being is what is most insipid, most 
isolated, most homogeneous, most inert, 
and at the same time, what has the 
least relatedness. 

Let us look at the German’s Es gibt. 
The Es, here again, is impersonal, but 
the gibt confers on it a sort of funda- 
mental generosity which you would 
seem to jeopardize by restricting it to 


an Hidos, to a form, human or supra- 
human, but still too human. This gener- 
osity is not a being (étant), even a su- 
preme being (étant). It is the founda- 
tion of all being (étant). But only on the 
condition that this foundation be puri- 
fied of all reflection, whether causal, bio- 
logical, or substantialistic. The Sein of 
this Es gibt transcends every category. 
And precisely because it is transcendent 
it is foreign to nothing; it is that be- 
cause of which all being (étant) is pos- 
sible, the neglected background against 
which all being (étant) is displayed, a 
sort of primordial gushing forth which 
is nothing precisely because it is the 
possibility of everything. On another 
level it is thus, one is reminded, that St. 
Thomas, following Aristotle, character- 
ized the soul as not being any nature, 


quia possibilis est omnium. But here, on 
the contrary — and contrary also to the 
Sartrean pour-soi — it is the Sein which 
appears as a lack (néant), as a lack of 
all determination and all particular 
being (étant), precisely because Sein is 
the condition of its possibility. And all 
metaphysics will remind us that the pos- 
sibility of a thing is never a thing. How- 
ever it is to be expected that this elusive 
nothingness (néant), which is the pri- 
mordial given, should disappear in what 
it gives. Thus man is condemned to an 
obliviousness toward being. Consequent- 
ly the metaphysics which is natural to 
man will be that metaphysics which is 
almost connatural to, and consubstantial 


with, this obliviousness toward being. 
Did not the poet say: 


“So ist der Mensch; 

wenn da ist das Gut, 

und es sorget mit Gaben Selber ein 
Gott fiir ihn, 

Kennet und sieht er es nicht.’ 


When the good is before him 
and God Himself plies him with gifts, 
man is unaware of Him. 


The gifts by which we live have 
made us forget the primordial Gift. 
Moreover, the latter has so completely 
disappeared in his gifts that man, not 
content with forgetting him, has con- 
cluded by declaring him non-existent. 
And this is the sort of end to which has 
come that nihilism which, like the Evil 
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Genius, was operative from the very 
beginning. 

To understand this obliviousness and 
to bring about, through a sort of rectifi- 
cation, a return to what is primordial — 
such is the essence of the conversion sig- 
nified by the ontological point of view. 
There is no question at all of a flight 
toward a pure transcendent, an absolute 
isolated in an en soi of perfect self-suf- 
ficiency. Sein is not, in this sense, a 
transcendent which would have the iso- 
latedness of a “substance.” Sein is 
rather pure relatedness. It is for this 
reason that it is so annoying when one 
speaks of it as a substantive, when 
everything points to an “act;” but an 
act freed from all anthropological ref- 
erence. And this act is “diffusive.” You 
are reminded of light, the atmosphere 
of all things, which disappears in them, 
which makes the things themselves ra- 
diant, liberates them within the “limits 
of their essences,” and harmonizes them 
with the totality of all other things. 
Thus Sein is all in all. 

More than the philosopher, the poet 
is adept at pointing up this immanence. 
One sometimes has the impression that 
the thinker, succumbing to an occupa- 
tional hazard (Dichten and Denken are 
so close), would rather be a poet than 
a philosopher. The poet has an innate 
sense of pure relatedness. For him, 
things are far from being shut up in a 
constitutive definition, or being reduced 
to their “properties” or to a causal re- 
lationship; rather, they flower forth in 
the world. That “pitcher” over there on 
that table is not simply the result of a 
technical operation, or the occasion for 
an analysis by a chemist or a set of re- 
flections by a physicist. If I “listen” to 
the pitcher it will direct me to the entire 
world from which it emerges: from the 
wine which it “contains” to the earth 
where the grape ripened, to the sky and 
all the breezes which wafted over the 
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flowering vine, to the table of the fam- 
ily which enfolds, in love and in the en- 
joyment of the fruit of its daily toil, 
those at all the various stages of life. 
From here our thought passes on to the 
matters of birth and death, to the gods 
with whom we are united in our liba- 
tion. In short, in this lowly pitcher all 
the poetry of the whole world comes to 
life. Just as in the two worn-out shoes 
immortalized by Van Gogh I see man’s 
labor, and in the mud with which they 
are caked I see the grandeur and the 
wretchedness of the peasant’s world. 
And it ts that, this pure relatedness, 
that I call being, Sein, when I say Es 
gibt Sein. But to tell the truth, I do not 
claim to define anything; I simply ask 
questions. 

What, then, is this es in this gibt? 
In welchen Gaben gibt es?? It is this atti- 
tude of unending questioning before the 
primordial gift which constitutes the on- 
tological point of view. One might call 
it philosophical reverence.* It is under- 
standable that the philosopher who has 
been affected by this anonymous gift of 
being and has been unable to assume to- 
ward it any attitude other than this in- 
quiring reverence has declined to isolate 
it by conferring on it a name. Thus that 
typological device by which Sein ap- 
pears henceforth divided by two inter- 
secting lines, a bearer of a St. Andrew’s 
Cross, in which one reads easily the 
basic quadriparition of being, the fun- 
damental Gevier: heaven and earth, 
gods and men (note that “gods” is in 
the plural). 

I have dwelt on this conception of 
being because it is not too difficult to 
discover in it an intentionality which is 
not something apart; that is to say, it 
is not a property of Heidegger alone. 
What, then, is this intentionality? Here 
again it is a question of a being toward 
(étre vers), of a relationship to that 
which is, to the totality of that which is, 





in the sense of a complete openness to 
the totality of being (étant) as it is in 
its being (étre). But this being (étre) 
has no longer the meaning of a brute 
fact or a pure massive exteriority 
foreign to all that is not the monolithic 
en soi. By way of pointing up its opposi- 
tion to this inert en soi, which is incom- 
municable, foreign and strange, you 
might say that the being in question is 
pure relationship. It must be understood 
as essentially Gabe, gift, self-diffusive 
like light or radiation, gushing forth, in 
the etymological sense of Physis, as “‘ex- 
pressivity,” if I may be permitted the 
use of Ruyer’s word, which seems to be 
sufficiently apt to express certain 
nuances of this thought. It is understood 
thne that this intentionality turns back 
upon itself in an original sense. It is no 
longer a flight outside the self toward 
the other (all of which is still too exter- 
ior); it is no longer the dominating 
transcendence of an intentionality which 
is aggressive and looks rather to take 
possession, to do or to have, rather than 
to be. Here it is, rather, a question of an 
openness which is a welcome, a certain 
disponibility, a freedom which permits 
the being to be what it is. This openness 
is like an answer to a call, like a sacrifice 
(a letting go) of the self, like a renuncia- 
tion of doing and having. It is a matter 
of turning toward an indefinable center, 
a return to what is primordial. Obvious- 
ly many questions are left unanswered: 
the exact relation of Sein to being 
(étant), (as the being [étre] of being 
[étant]); the relation of Sein to the 
world and to God. But this imprecision 
leaves intact the ontological viewpoint 
as a fundamental intentionality. And 
that is sufficient for our present investi- 
gation. 


These two viewpoints which I have 
just defined in terms of their most char- 
acteristic traits have at present — and 
it is this which accounts for their im- 


portance — value as exemplars. They 
function as the two poles of attraction 
for the various ontological points of 
view. Thus you might envisage them as 
the two extremes of a hierarchy whose 
positive pole would be the being-form 
(étre-forme) of interiority and act, and 
whose negative pole would be being re- 
duced to gross being (étant), as a form 
of exteriority, or better, being as a 
thing. Being-act (étre-acte) and being- 
thing (étre-chose). 


Of course I realize that we have 
here pure concepts, idealizations; and 
there would be no difficulty at all in 
convincing me that in reality the two 
points of view are mingled and being is 
given, by reason of these two viewpoints, 
neither as a pure form of interiority nor 
of exteriority, but as a mixed form. 
Hartmann’s ontology, for example, cer- 
tainly refrains from identifying being 
and the thing in the sense we have 
pointed out, but it is still foreign to 
being-act as we have attempted to deli- 
neate it. One has the impression that 
being in Hartmann’s ontology is stripped 
of all interior dynamism, that it is re- 
duced to a concatenation of isolated mo- 
ments (Sosein and Dasein), of isolated 
modalities (spheres of modality and fun- 
damental modalities). It seems to be 
reduced to a hierarchy of categories. 
Then, even though you may find these 
divisions useful for mapping out clearly 
the realms of being by using certain 
privileged centers as perspectives, still 
there is the suspicion that Hartmann 
has succumbed to the bureaucrat’s pas- 
sion for classification. What saves Hart- 
mann’s being from a certain Sartrean 
insipidity is the sense of mystery (the 
“pathos” of mystery, the author calls 
it) which crops out from beneath the 
various forms of the irrational, from 
beneath the concept of contingency; a 
sense of mystery which becomes evident 
in an attitude of admiration which 
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quickly turns into a renunciation and a 
loss of the self in the immensity of the 
world. 

The intentionality which brings us 
to being is not a dispassionate intention- 
ality. There are recognized there cer- 
tain accents which seem to be borrowed 
from another world. 


Spread out around the other pole — 
being-act, Sein als Gabe — are the hues 
of a quite variegated spectrum. Without 
making an issue of it, we might mention 
Lavelle’s being, which is act and total, 
all-inclusive presence. Into it intention- 
ality is inserted as a restoration of the 
self, in the process of a reflection that 
is a participation in the primordial cen- 
ter of being. In Lavelle’s thought, act, 
by reason of its psychological overtones, 
comes much closer to human exper- 
iences. Mention is made of a causa sui, 
of freedom, of generous giving of the 
self, and even, in a cautious approach to 
Christianity, of love. This religious note 
is accentuated in a certain form of on- 
tology in which the mystery of being is 
linked with the countenance of the 
Christian God. Heidegger’s Sein, while 
being centered in the es gibt, does not 
succumb to these religious attractions. 
There is no doubt that the philosopher 
is more convinced than anyone else of 
the Aristotelian assertion, To on legetai 
pollakos; more convinced also of the 
difficulty, or let us say rather, of the 
aporetic, of being. And this is doubtless- 
ly why this ontology recognizes only one 
kind of reverence in the face of being: 
the reverence of an attitude of inquiry. 

It is an ontology which would seem 
to be a pure problematicism if one did 
not sense, beneath the earnestness of 
this quest which ruthlessly excludes all 
dialectical maneuvers the profound 
influence of a metaproblematic center. 
It is an ontology which is sometimes ex- 
pressed in terms whose almost mystical 
overtones we pointed out earlier. Esse 
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multipliciter dicitur; and it is this, with- 
out doubt, which causes all the trouble. 
You progress from the being of the 
watch, which is none of its visible or in- 
visible properties, to the being of the 
world, and finally to this Sein on the 
cross, disregarded, one might almost say 
betrayed, abandoned for the sake of 
the more facile having and the conquests 
of the will to power. Being is mysterious, 
like the Deus absconditus of the theolo- 
gia crucis, who conceals himself, who 
suffers, if one may be permitted to say 
so, from the Seinsvergessenheit (oblivi- 
ousness to being) whose vicissitudes are 
engraved in him like the stigmata of an 
historical process which arrives at the 
unity of Sein and Zeit. 


A phenomenology of ontological 
viewpoints could clarify, I do not say 
the choices of one ontology rather than 
another, but the sensibilities which can 
be at work in the elaboration of an on- 
tology, even though this elaboration re- 
mains indefinitely at the aporetic stage. 
The two directions of development 
which we have tried to outline do not, 
however, exhaust the entire problem. 
You would still have to ask why and on 
what basis there can be such a duality 
and, consequently, such an ambiguity in 
being. Though I shall attempt to ex- 
plain my position on this in another 
work, perhaps I may be permitted to 
point out here, in passing, that the same 
dualism asserted itself some fifty years 
ago in a memorable meeting of the 
French Philosophical Society, though 
in a completely different context. At 
that time L. Weber proposed that ens 
was the most general and most elemen- 
tary category of thought. Lachelier ob- 
jected that what was most fundamental 
was esse, which could not be a category, 
but must be act. This esse, he asserted, 
is linked up with the Ich denke of Kanti- 
anism, and this explains why Kant had 
not made a category of esse. Here again 





— and I repeat that it was in a totally 
different atmosphere, since the center 
of interest was the judgment and not 
the vorpradikatives Sein (pre-predica- 
tive being) of our ontologists — there 
are opposed two positions which lead us, 
on another level, to the twofold polarity 
of which we spoke above. 

Another question which could lead 
us too far afield, but which is equally 
interesting for our phenomenological 
method applied to ontologies, would be 
the following: to what different meta- 
physical demands do the various ontolo- 
gies correspond which center around 


being considered as act? To give only 
an example: Heidegger’s Sein, by rea- 
son of its ontological difference from 
all being (étant), makes impossible, ac- 
cording to one philosophic viewpoint, 
any transition from esse to esse subsis- 
tens. Even though this metaphysical 
transition seems to be demanded in a 
Thomistic or Lavellian context. In this 
latter context also there would be, for 
a phenomenology attentive to intention- 
al implications, as Husserl said, some 
unknown territories to be explored. But 
I will content myself with simply having 
mentioned this.‘ 


TOWARD A PHENOMENOLOGICAL APPROACH 
TO THOMISTIC ONTOLOGY 


To concretize the phenomenological 
method, it is doubtlessly best to apply 
it, within our own perspective, to an on- 
tology which is not contemporary — 
contemporaneity being understood in a 
quite relative sense — but which still 
has something to tell us today. If we 
have chosen Thomistic ontology it is 
because it is the most familiar to us; 
and also because studies of some worth 
make it possible for us today to view 
Thomistic ontology in its own specific 
character. But another reason is that 
Thomistic doctrine involves some phe- 
nomenological elements which allow of 
an autocthonous introduction — if I 
may be permitted to call it that — to 
this ontology.® 

Like all ontology, Thomistic ontol- 
ogy is based upon a certain idea of 
being; more precisely, on being as the 
act of being (acte d’étre), as actualitas 
omnium perfectionem. 

But this ontology is itself rooted in 
a specifically human potentiality; hu- 
man being is — to fashion a terminology 
to fit the case — the locale in which the 
question of being is posed. Ought there 
not, then, be a kind of transcendental 


affinity between human being and being 
taken simply? 


This affinity is expressed in Thom- 
ism in two famous theses which we must 
enunciate immediately: 


a) The human soul, by reason of its 
emergence as a spiritual form, or to use 
Thomistic terminology, as a subsistent 
form, is not at all reducible to its ani- 
mating function; nor is it restricted to 
the area of what is sensible. 


b) Because of its emergence as 
spiritual, this human soul is open 
to the totality of being: anima 
est quodammodo omnia; or again, possi- 
bilis est omnium. And this is why we are 
reminded in the Commentary on Aris- 
totle’s De Anima that, because of its 
complete openness, the soul has no na- 
ture at all (this against the naturales 
of an earlier period, who bear a resem- 
blance to those whom Husser! attacks in 
his Philosophie als strenge Wissen- 
schaft). The nature of the soul — Hus- 
serl would say its “essence” — is pre- 
cisely to have no essence at all. These 
two theses converge in a third, which is 
the phenomenological and positive ex- 
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pression of the other two: ens est ob- 
jectum formale intellectus. It is true 
that this terminology seems strange to 
us, and I can easily see all the objections 
which might be brought against it today. 
Being is not, and could not be, an object, 
because it is the possibility of every ob- 
ject. But this is exactly what the Thom- 
istic formulation says. The formal ob- 
ject is the negation (néant) of every ob- 
ject; as the soul, in its total openness 
(or, as I have called it in an earlier 
work, its transcendental intentional- 
ity’), is the negation (néant) of every 
“nature.” 

One will notice, in passing, these 
“collusions” of being and negation (né- 
ant) in the phenomenological ‘“defini- 
tion” of the soul. Moreover, the intel- 
lectus, which is at issue here, will lead 
us neither to a hazy “intellectualism” 
nor to the animal rationale which was 
criticized by Heidegger with so much 
acerbity. 

The thesis of a formal object is the 
expression on the phenomenological 
plane of the ontological thesis concern- 
ing the spiritual emergence of the form. 
This thesis of a formal object, more- 
over, in its affirmation of a fundamental 
relation, spells out the negativity and 
the characteristic spiritual openness ex- 
pressed by the “negation (néant) of 
every nature.” As is seen, it is always 
helpful to interpret texts within their 
context. How futile it is, moreover, to 
base your arguments on a dictionary 
which no longer corresponds to the way 
certain words are actually used. 

This thesis of a formal object 
brings us back again to being, as if, in 
order to understand the being of man, 
it were necessary first of all to under- 
stand being simpliciter. And vice versa 
too. But would this not involve us in a 
vicious circle, and would not phenome- 
nology have to appeal in advance to an 
ontology to provide us with an entry 
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to the circle? That there is a sort of 
circle here we do not deny. As one of 
Heidegger’s commentators says, “The 
meaning of being-there, of Dasein, is de- 
pendent on the meaning of being-in-gen- 
eral, which is itself left hanging in mid 
air. Even the word, Dasein, includes pre- 
cisely this ‘being’ which is yet to be un- 
derstood, the ‘being’ whose understand- 
ing is at issue before all else.’”’ 

There is, in fact, a circle, and we 
shall have to inquire whether this cir- 
cle is not indeed in the “very nature of 
things.” 

What the thesis of ens objectum 
formale intellectus (intellectus must not 
be confused for one moment with ratio, 
understood formally as ratio) teaches 
us is, in short, a truth which is common- 
place since Heidegger pointed it out, but 
a truth which is not only of our time, 
even in its essential formulation. Let it 
be understood that being is the atmos- 
phere (horizon) in which we “live, move 
and are.” Being is the background (hori- 
zon) of all phenomena — such is the 
meaning of the thesis concerning the 
formal object. What is mant by this 
“background?” In its broadest sense, 
this “background” delimits the area in 
which all our intellectual operations oc- 
cur. Properly speaking, the intellect 
alone is the facuty of being. The area of 
intellectual operations encompasses 
everything which can be said to be. 
Therefore, it has no limits at all; itis a 
circle whose center is everywhere and 
whose circumference is nowhere — if 
one may be permitted to resurrect, in a 
different context, an expression which 
has become famous. By way of negation 
we shall say that nothing is, or can be, 
foreign to being; and therefore to in- 
tellect. But this negation is only the re- 
verse side of an affirmation. If nothing 
is foreign to being, it is because there is 
between being and the intellect a re- 
ciprocal affinity. (On this last point, 





nevertheless, you might, in the name of 
that Copernican revolution that Hart- 
mann, wished to insist on — but in a 
sense diametrically opposed to Kantian- 
ism — bring up a quite serious difficulty 
which we cannot clear up here). In Hus- 
serlian terms, we would say that even 
before any intellectual operation defined 
by a determinate given takes place, the 
intellect is already on intimate terms 
with being. The scholastics could have 
expressea it this way: “Being, without 
being consubstantial with the intellect, 
is connatural to it.” In Heideggerian 
terms — although in a Heideggerian 
context the distinction between being 
and acting is not exactly the same as in 
the Thomistic thesis — Dasein includes 
a prepredicative comprehension of 


being. Connaturality, intimacy, compre- 
hension — all are terms which mark the 
various aspects of this “background” 
when we think of it in relation to the 
being of man. 


However, this is not sufficient. How 
can we be sure that our assertion is 
not the least bit gratuitous? Would it 
suffice to remember that this word “is” 
is implied in all our judgments? Or in- 
deed — and this is not by any means one 
of the least deceptive notions we have 
encountered — on this matter, the Hin- 
fiirung in die Metaphysik, could we be 
satisfied with knowing that being is at 
the basis of all our language? Is it 
enough to reflect in a rigorous fashion 
on the “roots” (always in need of being 
recalled to mind) which are at the ori- 
gin of the word “being” in our various 
European languages: fu (as in physis, 
phuo — from which comes the French 
simple past tense, fui); es (essence); 
and esti (which is the particular root 
from which is derived the word express- 
ing predication) ? Or could we be satis- 
fied with the suggestion that a perspica- 
cious investigation of the combination 
of these “three roots” would supply the 


reason why the word “being” is so ob- 
scure? Or, finally, could we be satisfied 
by remembering, along with Aristotle, 
that being is not a genus, that it is 
therefore indeterminate, that it perme- 
ates all things and is consequently 
foreign to nothing, that it is what is 
most inward in all things? These con- 
siderations all have some worth. More- 
over, they can all be found in certain 
Thomistic texts. But it is still all very 
vague and does not allow us to put our 
finger on the principal issue, the sudden 
shift which, by extracting the singular 
being (étant) of the human Dasein from 
the haze in which the merely animal 
world is forever obscured, has consti- 
tuted this Dasein in its human being 
(étre Vhomme). It is precisely this sud- 
den shift which we must try to make 
evident phenomenologically in order to 
plumb the depths of its meaning. For it 
is in this shift that the “meaning of 
being” will be revealed. What, then, is 
the secret involved in this shift? 

At first glance it would seem to be 
very simple. Still, it has much more sig- 
nificance than the Copernican revolu- 
tion, for it is the original revolution 
which has made all the others possible 
in any domain or “region” of being. You 
might call it, in contradistinction to 
other “shifts” of a scientific nature, for 
example, the ontological revolution. 

The keynote of the animal world, 
insofar as we can form an idea of it — 
though our idea will always remain too 
human — is that of a vital necessity. 
The area of operation within this animal 
world is delimited by the interaction of 
stimuli and responses; it is a “curved” 
space, but biologically bent. It is a circle 
whose radii are action and reaction and 
whose center is the organism. The hu- 
man world, of course, is not by any 
means exempt from biological necessi- 
ties; however, such necessities take a 
form that is completely contingent upon 
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the numberless techniques which have 
made of this world a world subject to 
our own clever manipulations rather 
than a world in which our instincts hold 
sway. But this “pragmatic” transforma- 
tion is itself bound up with a more ra- 
dical transformation, which is the con- 
dition of the “pragmatic” transforma- 
tion’s possibility. You might explain this 
transitus ad aliud genus (a real sophis- 
tication in comparison with the “simple 
life”) as the transition from the Umwelt 
to the Welt, from a simple environment 
to a world. But this change in extension 
and in breadth is governed by another 
change, in comprehension and in depth. 
To break out of the encompassment of 
the animal world it is necessary, in ef- 
fect, that the stimulus become a sign 
and the response become a meaning. 
Now, the characteristic mark of the bio- 
logically “sensible” is being-for-the-ani- 
mal; the ontologcal depth of the sensi- 
ble is exhausted, so to speak, in a refer- 
ence in which the sense quality is swal- 
lowed up in the signal. The Copernican 
revolution, therefore, will consist in the 
transposition of the meaning of percep- 
tion, in a disinterestedness affecting 
both object and subject simultaneously. 
From this point on, the object is going to 
be before me; stare, in the strict sense, 
which expresses the Gegenstand less 
than the substance. The object will re- 
main something in itself rather than 
being cancelled out by “desire,” whose 
destructive character Hegel had earlier 
pointed out with such profound insight. 
The object is going to become the thing 
with all its obscure depths; it is going 
to stretch itself out even to the stars, 
since for today’s thinker, scholar, or 
poet the most insignificant thing calls 
out to the totality of the world, to every- 
thing in heaven and on earth that is re- 
lated to it. 


After having been the slave who 
could only serve, the object will become 
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that which is, the other which is, the 
other as other, the other as other in its 
being and in the meaning of its being. 
“Quality” is no longer a mark of aliena- 
tion; it will be a property — an admir- 
able word when you rediscover that it 
sums up the revolution of the spirit 
which restores to the world its freedom 
and to knowledge its purity. The two 
correlative aspects of this emergence 
from matter — freedom in the world 
and purity in knowledge — are like 
twins giving birth to each other, to 
make use of Claudel’s clever way of 
putting it. 


This emergence applies to a being 
in the strict sense, to what is no longer 
a mere signal. And from this point on, 
perception has to do with being. Pre- 
cisely because this being is, the center of 
interest is no longer such because of a 
reference to an organism; the center of 
interest will be everywhere where there 
is being to be “percevied.” Or, we can 
say that the center of interest will be 
nowhere; that is, not in any privileged 
circle. The decentralization which 
changes the closed consciousness into an 
open consciousness expands to infinity 
the area of the perceiving and the per- 
ceiwed. From this point on, both the per- 
ceiving and the perceived function in 
this “openness” of which Rilke spoke, 
even before Heidegger, in the eighth 
Elegy: “That which is nowhere and lim- 
ited by nothing, that which is pure and 
accountable to nothing else, that which 
one breathes in and knows to be in- 
finite and not an object of desire, that 
which one grasps in a straightforward 
glance.” And this negation which seems 
to be a nothingness (néant) is, in both 
meanings (“objective’ and “subjec- 
tive’), that possibility of everything 
which we restricted earlier to the hu- 
man soul. The metaphysics which Kant 
called connatural is nothing other than 
this fundamental intentionality seen as 





an openness to the other as other, to 
being as such, to being as being. And 
any phenomenology that we propose as 
an introduction to ontology must be 
nothing but <.'> analysis of this conver- 
sion which puts in the heart of man an 
intellect that is not a simple faculty of 
objectivization but an ontological con- 
cern, a concern for being. It is from this 
point of view, it seems to us, that you 
must understand the Thomistic thesis 
concerning an esse subsistens, a thesis 
so misunderstood by a William James, 
for example, and by many others more 
sensitive than James to the summum 
bonum, or the highest vlue. But does 
not this notion of value involve us in the 
risk of turning back toward ourselves 
again, the risk of cancelling it out while 
imagining that we are doing homage to 
being? Even though Heidegger’s reflec- 
tions on value and value philosophy 
(often set up in opposition to a philoso- 
phy of being) may be a little one-sided, 
they merit our attention with respect 
to this matter. 


We need not develop in this place 
any mcditation on ontological concern, 
for we have attempted in another work 
to explain the various degrees of onto- 
logical concern: the world of perception, 
the world of the imagination of material 
things, the idea of being viewed in itself. 
And we believe that many themes which 
seem to be opposed could be pulled to- 
gether around this “center of organiza- 
tion”: nothingness (néant) problem, 
world, freedom, etc. But we must still 
answer the question that arises again at 
the end of this second stage of our jour- 
ney: Is there a transition from phe- 
nomenology to ontology? 

The phenomenology which was in 
question here was phenomenology taken 
as a method. Now, is it clear that you 
can, in line with the distinction proposed 
some time ago by Dalbiez between Freu- 
dianism and psychoanalytic method, dis- 


sociate phenomenological method and 
doctrine? Is not all phenomenology, by 
necessity, an ontological phenomenol- 
ogy, at least in the sense that method, 
as a way of attaining to such or such a 
particular being (étant) presupposes 
the (étant)? Science, says Aristotle, 
does not question the reality of its ob- 
ject; the object forms a part of what is 
“metaproblematically given,” thanks to 
the form which restricts it to a definite 
area of being, to a definite point at 
which a methodological approach can 
be brought to bear on it. From this point 
of view, the phenomenology that we pro- 
pose evidently cannot be foreign to the 
ontology which it introduces. And you 
might be tempted to call it a fundamen- 
tal entology, as theologians talk about a 
fundamental theology, or as certain neo- 
Scholastics talk about a metaphysica 
fundamentalis. You might even wonder 
whether Heidegger did not have this 
theological terminology in mind when 
he spoke of a fundamental ontology. 
Nevertheless, fundamental epistemolo- 
gies and metaphysics are, like their 
theological analogue, apologetics and 
means of defending a value which is 
threatened; for example, the value of 
philosophic knowledge in general, or in 
certain areas (knowledge of the self, of 
matter). They are conducive to making 
evident the fact that critical realism has 
an adequate foundation. Is phenomenol- 
ogy as a method, then, integrated with 
Thomistic ontology — to limit ourselves 
to the insurance we have decided on — 
as providing for Thomism a fundamen- 
tal metaphysics? And in this case, how 
is it to be distinguished from what is 
usually called a “critique” or an “epis- 
temology?” Today’s various ontologies, 
whether they aim at being phenomenol- 
ogical or not, scarcely take kindly to 
what was formerly called the “critical 
problem.” Rather, they have reacted 
against the “critical obsession,” and 
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with such vigor that they would seem 
sometimes to be leading us back to the 
world of common sense. It is indeed odd 
that the evolution from Husserl, still 
under the curse of the idealist’s prob- 
lem, to those who today claim to be 
phenomenologists seems to have come 
about despite the pull of what was form- 
erly regarded as a sacred necessity. 


How is this evolution to be ex- 
plained? Could it be simply a matter of 
being weary of insoluble problems? 
Ought one charge that certain extra- 
rational motives have crept in, that 
there has been a relaxation of what has 
recently been called “philosophical vigi- 
lance?” This might be the case, but we 
do not wish to discuss the probable or 
possible causes of the fact. The fact is 
there and we ought first of all to take 
note of it. But it might also be the case 
that this critical problem, this problem 
par excellence, should be acknowledged, 
when all is said and done, as a problem 
that has beer poorly placed; or, to be 
more precise, as a problem which is 
placed, and can be placed, only in de- 
pendence on a prior hypothesis which is 
tacitly admitted and never discussed by 
the “hypercritics.” 


Exactly what is at issue here? In 
its Cartesian form we find the problem 
of the “bridge,” of the transition from 
the cogito to the world. In its Kantian 
form the problem becomes that of the 
possibility of the object of perception 
and scientific knowledge. The problem 
of a bridge from the cogito to the world 
needs no longer to be posed in its classi- 
cal form. Since the question involves 
essentially a being-in-the-world, the 
problem of a transition from mind to 
world would lead us to the problem of a 
communication of substances. But this 
is a false problem because it is not in 
“situation,” and is posed only from a 
substantialist viewpoint, which is itself 
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derived (far from being primary) from 
an “aberrant” conceptualization. It is in 
this sense that some philosophers today 
reject, for the same fundamental rea- 
sons, two different positions: that of a 
realism which seems to them to be 
founded on an unthinkable communica- 
tion of “separated substances” bound to- 
gether by a causality which would sub- 
ject the act of knowing to physical cau- 
sation (something utterly foreign to the 
mystery of knowledge); and that of an 
idealism of the percipi which fails to un- 
derstand the depths of intentionality, 
that which is, above all else, immediate- 
ly given and is that in which conscious- 
ness appears borne along by a being 
which is “other than”’ itself. 


As is to be seen, these phenomenol- 
ogies are certainly not completely naive, 
for they are not at all unaware of the 
problem; but they attempt — if I may 
say so — to psychoanalyze it, to reveal 
its presuppositions, and to go back, by 
way of its presuppositions, which are 
secondary phenomena, to the primary 
fact of relation. Everything takes place 
as if the philosopher wished to “regress” 
to his origins, to the fundamental inten- 
tionalities which make the world what 
it is. It is not so much a question of 
refuting the principle of contradiction, 
of using it, or of justifying its indu- 
bitability, or of providing a bridge to the 
world and to the various areas of this 
world which are well provided with cri- 
tical and criticized justifications. Rather, 
it is more a matter of making explicit, 
of showing — without being able to 
demonstrate — what is meant by our 
being-in-the-world and what this being 
implies. Similarly, the various ontolo- 
gies, without aiming at being critical in 
the usual sense, retain one of the ob- 
jects of Kantianism: that of showing the 
conditions of the possibility of every ob- 
ject, by going back to what lies beyond 
the object. Thus it is that beginning with 





different points of view we terminate in 
differing metaproblematics that are 
not to be justified subsequently: the 
body itself, being-in-the-world, and sim- 
ply being. 

From this point on, you can see 
what becomes of the question, “Is there 
a transition from phenomenology to on- 
tology?” Otherwise you will answer it 
with a sort of ontological argument: 
consciousness comes to light borne along 
by a being which is other than con- 
sciousness. The transition from knowl- 
edge to being will be provided by a sort 
of welding job, if I may put it that way, 
and without any logical or ontological 
mediation. “Ontological argument” ex- 
presses here, by way of recalling an old 
disagreement, the immediacy of inten- 
tionality which is “being toward an- 
other,” as a lived relation, whose terms 
cannot but have the same degree of real- 
ity. Otherwise — and this amounts to 
the same thing — you will deny every 
transition in the classical sense of the 
old problem, in order to point out more 
clearly that in our connaturality with 
the world and with the being which is 
our very “substance” there is rooted the 
impossibility of a simple “object-sub- 
ject” relation through which doubt and 
the epistemological problem might get 
their foot in the door. Phenomenology 
can no more get along without ontology 
than the latter can do without the form- 
er. If one were desirous of restricting 
himself to a philosophy of the “object,” 
he could not escape the “ontological” 
compulsion: the object is always an in- 
terpretation of being; that is to say, it 
is the limitation of being to a determin- 
ate mode. Or, as N. Hartmann put it, 
it is a limitation of being to one of the 
spheres of being. Therefore, it is much 
less a question of knowing whether a 
given phenomenology can elude ontol- 
ogy than if knowing what sort of on- 
tology is presupposed by it. 


The relation between phenomenol- 
ogy and ontology can no longer be re- 
duced to a relation of method which is 
itself neutral with respect to ontology 
and capable of being adapted to all sorts 
of doctrinal positions. Every phenome- 
nology is necessarily committed to an 
ontology. What then is the value of the 
distinction between method and doc- 
trine? Can you separate one from the 
other? Are they independent of each 
other, or is only the method indepen- 
dent? We might call to mind, apropos of 
this point, logic as an example of a 
method which is perfectly neutral. But 
is that entirely certain? Is it not true, 
rather, that traditional logic, that is to 
say, Aristotelian logic, is in the service 
of a certain ontology? And does not con- 
temporary mathematical logic reflect a 
certain scientific spirit which is quite 
foreign to the logic of earlier times? We 
must not be too hasty, especially in 
philosophy, about comparing method 
with what is simply technique and is in 
itself neither for nor against this or that 
but has only one raison d’étre: to pro- 
duce a certain “natural” effect. So far 
as I know, philosophy does not aim at 
producing a _ single natural effect. 
Method in philosophy is always related 
to a determination of the material and 
formal object; in short, to a way of look- 
ing at things which is prior to any tech- 
nique. It is only afterward that you will 
be able, with a method, to draw out cer- 
tain aspects that are more immediately 
technical, or purely functional, and cap- 
able of being transposed to another 
plane. 


Thus our definitive answer to the 
question that we posed at the beginning 
of this study can be summarized in the 
following propositions: 

1. Every phenomenology is defined 


by a certain conception of being; there- 
fore, there is no phenomenology that 
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does not imply an ontology, even though 
this may be an ontology in which being 
is reduced to an “object.” 


2. Two general classes of phenome- 
nologies can be distinguished: phenome- 
nologies of the “object,” that are re- 
duced to the object intentionally; and 
properly ontological phenomenologies, 
for which being is not by any means re- 
ducible to the object. These latter might 
be called realistic, but it would be better 
to avoid this term since it can be misun- 
derstood. 


3. Historically, an attentive exam- 
ination of contemporary philosophy 
shows that there exist examples of these 
two kinds of phenomenologies: one in 
the Husserlian type, and the other in 
post-Husserlian phenomenologies. 


4. Between these two groups you 
can, as a matter of history, point out re- 
lations that we tried earlier to define. 
There is no necessary transition from 
one to the other. From a purely formal 
point of view, the first type (Husserlian) 
excludes the second (post-Husserlian), 
even though historically, as we have 
seen, certain elements of Husserlian 
phenomenology make such a transition 
possible, even necessary. However, other 
elements of Husserl’s phenomenology, 
purely technical ones, if I may call them 


that, are indifferent with respect to such 
a transition. 


5. Within the phenomenologies 
which have been inspired by an ontol- 
ogy, the relation between phenomenol- 
ogy and ontology is not simply one of 
method or critical introduction. Phe- 
nomenology and ontology are two as- 
pects of the same “reality”: being can 
be considered sometimes as formal ob- 
ject -— if we may be allowed this Thom- 
istic terminology — sometimes as the 
in-itself which is most intimate to all 
reality, independently of any relation to 
human being (étre de Vhomme). Being 
has in actual fact this prerogative of 
being able to transcend our distinctions 
of in-itself and for-itself. As Lavelle 
pointed out with so much depth of in- 
sight, even if the concept of a tree is 
not a tree at all, the idea of being must 
be being. In this sense, the idea of being 
turns back upon itself. It is this charac- 
ter of turning back on itself which has 
a consequence the crucial circularity 
which we mentioned above: ontology in 
the strict sense implies phenomenology, 
and phenomenology implies ontology. 
According as the emphasis is placed on 
one or the other of these two aspects, 
phenomenology or ontology, we will 
speak of an ontological phenomenology 
or of a phenomenological ontology. 


go Source: RIVISTA DI FILOSOFIA NEO-SCOLASTICA May-June 1957, pp. 
213-239. “De la phénoménologie a I’ontologie.” Complete Translation. 
Presentation: Rosemary Lauer, Associate Professor of Philosophy in the Grad- 

uate School, Saint John’s University, Jamaica, New York. 


1. Holderlin, Brot und Wein. 


2. Zur Seinsfrage, p. 38 (Frankfurt am Main, 
1956). 


3. Auftrage und Aufsaetze, p. 44. 


4. In a work soon to be published, L’Exigence 
métaphysique, 1 have attempted to answer this 
question which brings up, in addition, some 
preliminary approaches which I cannot ela- 
borate on here. 


. In my work, Approaches phénoménologiques 
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de l’'Idée d’étre, (Vitte, 1959) I have developed 
at some length these few hints to which I 
have had to restrict myself here. 

. Conscience et intentionnalité, pp. 16 ff. (Lyon: 
E. Vitte, 1959). 

. A. Doz, “T.’ontologie fondamentale et le prob- 
léme de la culpabilité,” Revue de métaphysique 
et de morale, 1956, p. 173. This article, which 
is noteworthy from every point of view, ought 
to be read by everyone who has any interest 
in Heidegger’s philosophy. 
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